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HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 


The Fellows of the Royal Society are hereby informed 
that the Seconp Parr of the Philosophical Transactions is 


just published and ready for delivery at the Office of the | 


iety in Burlington House, between the hours of 10 and 4. 
WALTER WHITE, Assistant Secretary, R.S. 
Burlington House, April, 1864. 





AY SOCIETY.—Annvat SUBSCRIPTION, 
Ox Guinea. DR.GUNTHER ON “ THE REPTILES 


OF BRITISH INDIA,” imp. 4to., with 26 Plates, will soon | 


be ready for issue to the Subscribers for the year 1863. The 
Subscription List for this Volume will shortly be closed. 
Ladies and Gentl.men desirous of joining the Society can do 
so on applying to the Secretary. 

H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. Secretary. 





R2xAL LITERARY FUND.—The 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the CORPORATION will take place in Sr. James’s HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th ~y! / 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, in the 
Chair. e List of Stewards will be closed on the 30th April, 


d published, 
a OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


TURES. Dr. Crace Calvert’s Course “ On Chemistry 
applied to the Arts,”’ consists of Six Lectures, the Fifth of 
which, *“*On Flesh,”’ will be delivered on Thursday Evening 
next, the 28th inst., at Eight o’Clock. < 

These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of Arts, 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two friends 
to each Lecture. The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be 
held as usual, : 

By order of the Council, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 

April 22nd, 1864, 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.—A FETE will take place on 
the QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY, TUESDAY, 24th of May, when 
will take place an EXHIBITION of the various USES of 
FLOWERS in decorating Halls, Drawing Rooms, Balconies, 
Churches, and Buildings generally. Also for Dinner and 
Supper Tables, and for Bouquets, &c. Cultivated, Wild, and 
Artificial Flowers in pots or cut may be used. Prizes and 
Certificates will be awarded. Military Bands will perform. 
The Cascades and Minton’s Majolica Fountain from the 
Exhibition of 1862 will play. Admission Is., from 12 to 7. 
For further information and application for space to exhibit, 
apply by letter to the Assistant Secretary. 

By order of the Council, 
A. MURRAY. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.—THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, to receive the 
Council's Report, and to distribute the amount subscribed 
for the purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the New 
Theatre Royal Adelphi, on TUESDAY, April 26, at half-past 
Eleven for Twelve o’clock, by the kind permission of Ben- 
jamin Webster, Esq. - yy 
The receipt for the current year will procure admission for 


members and friends. 
GEORGE GOODWIN, Hon. 
No, 444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 








PRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 


The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TURES—the Contributions of Artists of the French and 
Flemish Schools is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s.; cata- 


logue, 6d. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. —NOW 


4 ON VIEW,“ ASUNDAY AFTERNOON at HAMP- 
TON COURT in the SUMMER of 1658,”’ painted by Charles 
Lucy; Selous’ great picture of ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” 16 feet by 
10, containing 300 es; “‘ The City of Ancient Jerusalem,’ 
with its Temples, Palaces, and Public Buildings; ‘‘ The 
Mount of Olives,’’and the Scenery round about. (Mr. John 
Bowden's descriptive Lecture at twelve, two, and four, daily. ) 

Carl Werner’s Series of Thirty original ae of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the Holy Places,” —Open from 
ten tillfive. Admission, One Shilling. 








DRAWING-ROOM at ST. JAMES’S 


PALACE in the Reign of Queen Victoria.— Mr. 
CROFTS has the honour to announce that the original 
PICTURE, just completed by JERRY BARRETT, of the 
above interesting subject, painted from _ actual sittings 
graciously afforded to the artist,is NOW ON VIEW, at his 
GALLERY, 28, Uld Bond Street.—Admission, Is. Open 
from ten to five. 


————— 


HE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, have been 
pleased to t their especial Patronage toa BAZAAR to 

held in June next, in aid of the Building Fund of the 
above Institution. 


HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub; 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of th 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left to unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arranged the 

airfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Susscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 











SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 

| that the present is a favourable opportunity for promoting 
one of the main purposes of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 

TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 

for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
| Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
— fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

oet. 
| ._ The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

A Public Meeting will shortly be held in the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre to advance this object, of which due notice will be 
given. Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carry- 
ing out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned. BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master, 











Wednesday Evening, April 27. Public Rehearsal 
Monday Afternoon, April 25. Conductor, Prof. WYLDE, 
Mus. Doc. The following Artistes of the Royal Italian 
Opera will sing :—Mdlle. —~ Signor Colonese, and Signor 
Neri-Baraldi. Pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett. Orchestra of 
100 performers. Principal violins, Herr Molique and Mr. H. 
Blagrove. Programme :—Part I. Overture, ‘ Alehymist”— 
Spohr ; aria, ‘* Norma,” Mdlle. Lagrua—Bellini; duet, Signor 
Colonese and Signor Neri-Baraldi—Rossini; symphony in 
C major—Schubert ; movements, andante allegro, andante 
scherzo, finale; aria, Mdlle. Lagrua—Mozart; overture, 

Wiliiam Tell’’—Rossini. Part II. Concerto in G major— 
Beethoven; pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett; movements, 
allegro moderato, andante con moto in E minor, rondo 
vivace in C: trio, Mdlle. Lagrua, Signor Colonese, and 
Signor Neri-Baraldi—Meyerbeer: overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas’— 
Mendelssohn. Tickets, at popular prices, of Messrs. Cramer 
& Co., Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
and Mr, Austin, St. James’s Hall. 


W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


HE EUROPEAN CATTLE IMPORTING 


_COMPANY, LIMITED. Registered under the Com- 
anies’ Act, 1862, which limits the liability of the Share- 
10lders to the amount of Shares held by them. 


CAPITAL £50,000, rv 10,000 SHARES or £5 EACH. 
(With power to increase.) 
FIRST ISSUE, 5000 SHARES. 


Deposit 10s. per Share on Application, and £1 on Allotment. 
Future Calls not to exceed £1 per Share, and at intervals 
of not less than Two Months. Should no Allotment be 
made, the Deposit will be returned in full. 


DIRECTORS. 


CuatrmMan—Vice-Admiral Sir Henry John Leeke, K.C.B., 
H., M.P., (Chairman of the London and Provincial 

Marine Insurance Company.) 

Charles Boyd, Esq., Barnes, Surrey. 

Frederick John Burge, Esq., Medical Officer of Health, 
Hammersmith. 

William Cousens, Esq. (Messrs. Hungate, Cousens, & Co.), 
32, Great St. Helen's. 

William Cowell, Esq. (Messrs. Cowell and Sons), Knights- 
bridge. 

Henry Fox, Esq. (Director of the Marine Investment Com- 





pany). 
Charles John Packman, Esq. (Messrs, Packman and Wilson), 
Newgate Market, and Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Captain William K. Smith, 57, Cannon Street, E.C. 


BANKERS, 
Metropolitan and Provincial, Bank Limited, 75, Cornhill. 
So.iciror. 
st aie Esq., Mansfield Buildings, Great St. Helen’s, 


BROKERS, 
Messrs. Sims and Hill, 3, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Thomas Morris, Esq., 3, India Buildings, Water Street, 
Liverpool. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs, Edwards and James, 18, King Street, Cheapside, 
SECRETARY. 
Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—32, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of import- 
ing into the English Market, from the Southern parts of 
Europe, and elsewhere, a supply of healthy cattle, for which 
the rapidly-increasing population of this country, and the 
naturall eat consumption of animal food, present a 
profitable field fora leewely increased supply. 
To dairymen this Company holds out great advantages, by 
importing Spanish, Jersey, and other cows, which have an 
established reputation as good dairy stock. The grazier will 
also be benefited by the importation of young and well- 
conditioned animals at a moderate cost ; and to the consumer 
the object of this Company will be of the highest importance, 
as it secures a supply of foreign cattle free from disease, 
attributable to a want of proper ventilation and stowage on 
ship-Doard. : ‘ 

From the statistical returns, it epeesre that in the month 
of December, 1863 (the worst month in the year), there were 





imported into London alone— 
| ie : sli “es .. 8,229 
Calves ... ml poe ‘al ie .- 1,706 
Sheep ... “a . ake ; 21,821 
Pigs ids pa = din ‘ ie 606 
Horses ... aaa in ws oi ‘ 55 
Total 32,416 





It will thus be seen that fully 1000 head of cattle are daily 
imported into London from the Continent, proving that the 





Stamped, Fivepence. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C., 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 











| 
YEAR. | FIRE PREMIUMS, | LIFE PREMIUMS, INVESTED FUNDS, 





-- | £. £. £. 

1851 | 54,305 27,157 502,824 

1856 | 992 279 | 72,781 821,061 

1861 360,130 135,974 | 1,311,905 

1863 | 522,107 143,940 1,566,434 
‘ i 





The total amount of Life Claims paid by this Office is 
£671,137. 68. 7d. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


(GLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
18, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 








EsTABLISHED 1824. 
EMpPowERED By SPECIAL Act OF PARLIAMENT. 


CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life 
where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on credit 
and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid 
off at any time. 

LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVES 
with early participation in Profits ; and considerably reduced 
rates for Assurances without participation in Profits, and for 
Term Policies. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable on the 
attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons 
proposing to assure, 

THE ASSURANCE FUND, already accumulated and in- 
vested on real and Government Securities, amounts to ONE 
MiLiion Turee HunpRED aNnpD EiGuHry-six THOUSAND 
Pounpbs. 

THE REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinguennial 
Division in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 
per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years, The next 
Division of Profits will take place in January, 1867. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last Report 
showing the financial position of the Society, can be ob ed 
from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued wn Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 





Railway or 
Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 
Catacomb oi 94 a = ie £8 8s, 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins £7 7s. Od, 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s. 0d, 
Ditto Private Grave £2 15s, Od, 


Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) £2 2s, 0d, 


Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





BEN RHYDDING. 
{HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 








objects of this Company are based Lange a great existing 





commerce, and an increasing deman and, from a most 








moderate estimate, it appears that a very large profit may be 
confidently anticipated on the Capital of the Company. 
Apes for Shares may made to the Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitor, or the Secretary at the Temporary Offices 
of the Company, where Prospectuses can also be obtained. 


deposit of 10s, per Share, 





Union Banx (Tempte Bar Brancz), 





No application will be attended to unless accompanied by a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 


erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For Proapesbanes, containing a detailed account of Ben 


Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Grsp, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 
EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 
53, BROOK STREET, Grosvenor Square, in consequence of 
their Premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being required by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 


(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 


T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Manvuractrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 








DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY. 


Edited, with Notes, ny S. Haywarp, Esq., bp See 
the Edinburgh Review, No, 244, Art.I, [Ina few days. 


2 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD 


and of HIS PRECURSOR JOHN THE BAPTIST, as 
represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. JAmeson and 
Lady Eastiaxe. Being the Fourth Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, Two Volumes. [Just ready, 


3. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE, late M.P. for the County of York. 
By Joun S. Harrorp, D.C.L., F.R.S. Post 8vo., price 7s. 


4. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 


1590—1632. By Joun Forster. With Two Portraits from 
+g Originals at Port Eliot. Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 


5 


APOLOGIA pro Vité Sui; being a 
ply toa Pamphlet entitled *‘ What, then, does Dr. 
ewman mean ?’ ae Sous HENRY Newman, D.D. In 


Weekly Parts, ls, eac [Part I, now ready. 


6. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B, Disragui, M.P, [In a few days. 


7. 
SIR GEORGE C. LEWIS’S ESSAYS | 


on the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN 
from 1783. to 1830, Edited by the Right Hon, Sir E. 
Heap, Bart. 8vo., with Portrait, ids. 


8, 
LIFE of the DUKE of WELLING- 


TON. By the Rev. G. R. Gueic, M.A. People’s Edition, 
with copious Editions from Authentic Sources. Crown 
8yo., with Portrait, 5s, 


THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 


and MARY; being Vols. V. and VI. of the “ History 
of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth.” By J. A. Froupr, M.A. Second Edition. 
Price 28s, 

10 


REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. By Roperr Vauauay, D.D. Three Volumes, 
Svo., 45s. 


Vout. I, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, lis. 
Vou. Il. REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION, lis. 
Vou. 111, REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENT, lis. 


ll. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND 


WESTERN ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on 
Russia, Greece, and Syria in 1861-2-3. By Henry ARTHUR 
Tiuigy. Post 8vo., with 6 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


12. 


THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the 


War. ByG. J. Wuyre Metvinie, N _ 
Edition, price 5s. ILLE. New and cheaper 


13. 


LATE LAURELS. By the Author 


of “ Wheat and Tares.” Two Volumes, post 8vo., 15s. 
14 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. Second Series. By A. K. H. B. UWnif 
with the Popular Edition of the First Series Grown Syo., 


15. 


ESSAYS on FICTION. By Nassau 


W. Senior, Post 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
16. 


SAXBY’S WEATHER SYSTEM, or 


Lunar Influence on Weather. By S. M. Saxny, R.N., 
Principal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.M. Steam 
Reserve, Second Edition, price 4s. 


V7. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LET- 


from ITALY and SWITZERLAND, and 
1833 to 1847. New and Cheaper Edi- 


ERS 
tions of both Volumes next week. 
18. 


A GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. 


Joun Hurian, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
, and in Queen’s College, London. Part I., price 


19. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


SANGUeGE to Lemna Mi EEG 
. on, ag vy.H.J. i 
‘Two Volumes, dto., in 36 Mon’ Parts, $8. 6d. each. 
(Part III. on Saturday neat. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 








GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Illustrations and Glossarial 
Index. 1s, 9d, 





ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Illus- 
trations and Glossary of Scientific Terms, 6s. 





HAND-BOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 
GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., &c. 6s. 





THE 


PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PAL®ONTOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. ; 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., &c. 
With Illustrative Sketch Maps and Glossarial Index, 2s, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., &c. [In the press. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
Nineteen Coloured Maps, imp. Svo., 12. 6d. 














GEOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


For THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By tne Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 3s. 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


MATHEMATICAL, PuysICaAL, AND POLITICAL, 


Embracing a complete development of the River-systems 
of the Globe. 


By Tue Rey. A. MACKAY, F.R.S.E. 
7s. 6d. bound, 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
26 Maps, Coloured, imp. 8vo., half-bound, 7s. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 


By tHe Same. 20 Maps, half-bound, 5s. 

















AGRICULTURE. 
CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, 
Author of the “‘ Book of the Farm.” 
Seventh Edition, with Illustrations, 1s. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
CATECHISMOF AGRICULTURALCHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. 


Fifty-seventh Edition, with Illustrations, 1s. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
AND GEOLOGY. 


Eighth Edition, 7s. 6d. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


Two Volumes, with Illustrations, lis. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
Two Volumes, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
NAVIGATION. 


By Tue Rev. J. B. HARBORD. 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, R.N. 
With Ilustrations,.és. 











W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, London and Edinburgh, 
510 





MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JANUARY—APRIL, 1864. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, CCXXX, 
CONTENTS :— 


I. PROSPECTS OF THE CONFEDERATES, 
It. POMPEII. 
III. EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 
IV. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
V. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS SONNETS. 
VI. THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 
VII. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S 


PASTORAL LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
NORTHERN PROVINCE. 8vo. 


General Sir WILLIAM NAPIER’S 


LIFE, Portraits. Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 28s. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 


PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES. Portrait. Fceap. 
vo., 1s. 


RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD 


TRIBES of the SYRIAN DESERT. Post 8yo., 10s. 6d. 


THE BISHOP of LONDON’S DIS- 


ag gece Second Series. With a Preface. §Svo., 
s. 6d. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL 


STATEMENTS. 1853-60 and 63. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY. Three Volumes, 8vo., 36s, 


M. MOUHOT’S TRAVELS in SIAM, 


CAMBODIA, and LAOS. Illustrations. Two Volumes, 
Syo. [Next week. 


THE DIARY of LADY COWPER, 


1714—20. Portrait. Svo., 10s. 6d. 


MR. FORSYTH’S LIFE and TIMES 


OF CICERO. Illustrations. Two Volumes, post Svo., 
18s. 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 


MR. KIRK’S LIFE of CHARLES 


THE BOLD. Two Volumes, 8vo., 30s. 


DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY of 


IRON AND STEEL. 200 Illustrations. 8vo., 42s. 


MR. SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL BIO- 


GRAPHY; A Sequet To “ Seir-HetP.” Post 8vo., 68, 


SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. Revised Edition. Ilustra- 
tions. S8vo., 14s. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S 


ANCIENT EASTERN MONARCHIES. Vol, Il.— 
ASSYRIA. ITlustrations. §8vo., l6s. 


MR. BATES’ ELEVEN YEARS’ 


ADVENTURES on the RIVER AMAZONS. Popular 
Edition. Llustrations. Post 8vo., 12s. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE BIBLE. Illustrations. Three Volumes, 8vo., 
105s, 


MR. BISSET’S OMITTED CHAP- 
TERS of the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1018-i. 


REV. DR. HANNAH’S BAMPTON 


LECTURES, 1863. 8vo., 9s. 


THE DIARY of a DUTIFUL SON. 


Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CUST’S WARS of 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Four Volumes, post 8vo., 
20s. 


MR. FULLOM’S LIFE OF SIR 


HOWARD DOUGLAS. Portrait. 8vo., 15s. 


THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS of 


*’ ENGLAND—RBnristo.t, GioucesTter, HEREFORD, Wor- 
CESTER, and LicuFieLp. Illustrations. Post 8vo., lés. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


SICILY. Plans. Post 8yo., 12s. 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE TELLS US 
ABOUT HIMSELF. 

\ HAT Shakespeare was as a poet we all 

know, or think that we know. But 
have we any means of knowing what he 
was in himself? In answer to this question 
—one of the profoundest and most interest- 
ing questions that could be proposed for 
literary inyestigation— most people shake 
their heads. For the last fifty or sixty years 
it has been the custom to shake the head 
whenever this question has been proposed. 
Somebody having said that it was impossible 
to make out anything about Shakespeare per- 
sonally—that his personality was shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery—everybody else has 
said the same thing since, till it has become 
a fixed idea in our criticism and essay- 
writing. And, at first sight, much seems to 
be in favour of the statement. Shakespeare’s 
character, whatever it was, can hardly have 
been one an estimate of which by one critic 
would satisfy other critics. We should rather 
distrust the ablest person of our acquaintance 
who told us that he thought he had made out 
Shakespeare’s character. And thus the very 
epee of the subject operates against the 
belief that there is any possibility of coming 
to a conclusion, or even to a plausible con- 
jecture, about it. We will all have our own 
private notion of Shakespeare; but, if any 
one else comes to expound to us Ais notion of 
Shakespeare, he may consider himself lucky 
if ie nob ERASE himdown. ‘ Theidiot— 
as if he co uge Shakespeare; as if 
Shakespeare oe “ gauged “an all; as if 
the Atlantic could be measured by a tea- 
cup!”’ Such is the feeling—notwithstanding 
that every one is all the while using his own 
tea-cup for the very purpose condemned. In 
addition to which @ priori conyiction of the 
insolubility of the problem by reason of its 
greatness, there is the positive fact that the 
means to a solution seem unusually deficient. 
It may be because we are more curious and 
laborious in our inquiries respecting Shake- 
speare than about most other men of his 
tame; but, certainly, he does seem to play at 
hide-and-seek with us more proyokingly 





than any one else of national importance | 





that lived in London two hundred and sixty 
years ago. Even about his face, unless we 
will rest and be thankful in the Stratford 
bust (and why we should not Proteus only 
knows), there seems to be no certainty. And 
he did seem to have a deliberate habit of 
eluding the most natural occasions for leaving 
his mark. He does not seein to have scribbled 
his name on books and presented them to his 
friends like Ben Jonson. He does not seem 
to have gone the round of the Court Guide 
with epigrams and eulogiums like the same 
sturdy old worthy, or to have been in the 
habit of leaving his card, ‘‘ with Mr. Shake- 
speare’s kind inquiries,” whenever, on 
account of my lord’s illness or my lady’s, an 
aristocratic knocker was tied up. If he had, 
some of the epigrams and eulogiums would 
have survived, and one or two of the precious 
cards would have been found by this time in 
the old card-baskets among the archives of 
some of our great houses. We fear he may 
have been a bad correspondent except in 
strict matters of business. He was certainly 
niggardly in allusions to his friends and in 
reviews of their books in periodicals to which 
he had access. Not even when Elizabeth 
died, and the whole poetic fraternity of 
London were dropping copies of verses upon 
her bier, did Shakespeare follow the fashion. 
He was publicly taken to task by a brother- 
poet for his unintelligible silence on this 
occasion. In short, whether constitutionally 
or on principle, he seems to have avoided 
all, even the most natural, opportunities of 
registering his name, and so bequeathing to 
biographers a trace of himself, in connexion 
with contemporary transactions. Had he 
been alive now, he might probably have 
been one of the crowd to see Garibaldi enter 
London, but he would probably not have 
been on any of the select deputations that 
have waited on the Italian hero and signed 
addresses to him. That there may have 
been something of deliberate principle in 
such a habit, or at least perfect consciousness 
of his constitutional peculiarity in respect of 
it, might be argued by any one who chose 
to fancy that the speech which he puts into 
the mouth of ‘“‘The Poet” in the opening 
scene of Timon of Athens represents his own 
theory of his art. The Poet, indeed, has 
waited there with a copy of verses to be 
presented to Timon ; but, in discoursing with 
the Painter, whom he finds at the levée with 
a picture which is similarly to be presented 
to the great man, he professes that in his 
composition he has not taken the common 
mode of specific eulogy or description, such 
as all the world would recognise, but has 
generalized his meaning in a symbol of uni- 
versal significance. The words are striking, 
and, whether there was a thought, or not, of 
self-reference in them when they were written, 
they do so truly describe Shakespeare’s man- 
ner that we take the liberty of italicizing the 
first personal pronoun. “My free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 

In a wide sea of wax; no levell’d malice 

Infects one comma in the course J hold, 

But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 

_ Leaving no tract behind.” 

Well, but, if Shakespeare, as a general rule, 
thus abstained from that practice by which 
most writers do leave traces of themselves, 
or, as it were, wool-fleeces from their coats, 
to posterity—the plan of ‘‘ halting particu- 
larly” in their writings, of saying good 
things or ill-natured things of contemporary 
celebrities—do no other means exist for 
recovering some notion of his personal 
character and demeanour? To make such 
an assertion would be absurd. For one 


thing, this very fact about Shakespeare | 
which we fancy we haye grasped is worth | 





much in itself. You might coin it into an 


adjective, and say that Shakespeare was a_ 


contemporary - bustle - eluding, or deputa- 


tion- to-Garibaldi-even-though -he-admired- | 


him-ayoiding, man. And, if that were true, 
and you could not appreciate its importance 
as one item in Shakespeare’s character, know- 
ledge of character would not be your forte. 


But one would like to go beyond this. And | 








Surely there are. Go through the world as 
he might, seeking to avoid all.occasions of 
self-registration in connexion with contem- 
porary matters, he could not, any more than 
other people, utterly avoid leaving a fleece 
here and a fleece there in an age when there 
were tax-collections, law-registers, and the 
like, and when, moreover, if you did not jot 
down your impressions of other people, other 
people — be Jotting down impressions 
of you. Then, again, he has left a great 
quantity of writing of one kind or another 
behind him, and, though it may all have 
been done on that principle of poetic sub- 
limation or generalization which we may 
suppose avowed in the above extract, 
surely it may be within the compass of 
critical science te degeneralize portions of it 
into the suggesting particulars, to compel 
the sublimation to yield some amount of 
precipitate. Our critical science in Britain, 
indeed, is too poor and faint-hearted for such 
efforts, is intolerant of them when they are 
made by more resolute German critics, and 
is always for distinguishing, in literary 
expositions referring to any author, between 
the man and his writings. As if, forsooth, 
the man could have written with anything 
but what was part and parcel of himself—as 
if it was with a kind of spiritual wooden-leg 
fitted on to him, but forming no part of his 
personality, that he did this sort of exercise! 
In certain cases, indeed, our critics do allow 
that a writer reveals himself in his writings. 
If Burns declares that ‘‘ Willie brewed a 
peck o’ maut, and Rob and Allan cam’ to 
pree,” they don’t doubt the fact. And so, 
generally, if a writer chaunts, avowedly in 
his own person, lyrics of particular sentiment, 
they take the man at his word, and believe 
that he does love Mary, that he is fond of 
beer, or that he is for liberty all over the 
world. Nay, even when the form of the 
writings is more epic or dramatic, and the 
self-revelation less immediate and obvious, 
the critics sometimes admit that there is self- 
revelation. Big Ben bounces out of his 
dramas ina manner about which there can 
be no mistake, any more than about Paul 
Bedford when he comes on the stage; or, if you 
don’t always see in his dramas his figure of 
twenty stone and his bludgeon, you have them 
in his prologues and epilogues. But dramas 
and epics of a mere ideal order, in which the 
phantasy shapes what it will—‘‘ halts not 
particularly,” but gives a habitation anda 
name to airy nothings—how shall the per- 
sonality of the writer be evolved from these ? 
Above all, from dramas like Shakespeare’s, 
the highest and most versatile the world 
knows in this order, how shall we chase out » 
the real mood and temper of the mind that 
conceived them ? Is it in Iago, or in Fal- 
staff, or in Lear, or in Ariel, or in Caliban 
that we shall seek traces of Shakespeare’s 
ersonal character? And, if Shakespeare is 
involved in Iago, of what in Shakespeare is 
Iagoafunction? Now, allthisseemsvery plau- 
sible, and does certainly suggest the extreme 
difficulty of interpreting such dramas as 
Shakespeare’s so as to elicit from them in- 
formation as to his own life and his views or 
habits of thought. But that, though the diffi- 
culty is such as to call for the application of 
a more subtle and profound method of criticism 
than is usually practised, it falls considerably 
short of impossibility, might appear, one 
would think, from these two among other 
considerations. In the first place, marvellous 
faculty as thé imagination may be, its pro- 
ducts cannot but be related to the personality 
and the life, inasmuch as they can on no 
= be anything else than combina- 
tions of materials supplied by recollection— 
i. e., of infinitely numerous shreds or particles 
of experience. Hence what a man can 
imagine depends, by absolute necessity, on 
what he is, or has seen, known, and felt; 
and, in the imaginations of any man, duly 
investigated, we cannot but have a record, or 
highly elaborated deposit, of the peculiar sum- 
total of his observations, connexions, employ- 
ments, readings, travels, meditations, and ex- 
riences. A person with no musical ear will 


are there no means for going beyond this? | not amuse himself by imagining symphonies 
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and feats of musical genius; or, if, to spite 
nature, he tries to do so, he will not be cor- 
rect in his imaginations of them and will 
reveal his ignorance in his audacity. In 
the second place, though a dramatist 
may introduce many and various cha- 
racters, not one of which can by possi- 
bility be identified with himself, yet, as he 
balances these characters against each other, 
shoots some general story through their 
conflicting actions, arranges or accepts a 
catastrophe, and is thus the Providence or 
Judicial Power of the little mimic world he 
has himself created, it cannot be but that the 
rule which he gives to his story, the justice 
which he executes in his little world—whether 
it be an expression of any doctrine of his 
own or only an interpretation of what he 
conceives to be the course of things—is a 
revelation of something in himself. Apply 
these considerations toShakespeare’s writings, 
and it results that, under competent criticism, 
even those of them in which there is the least 
semblance of any direct utterance of his own 
opinions, or any direct reproduction of his 
own observations, might be made to yield 
matter of biographical import. But are we 
left thus, as regards Shakespeare’s character, 
to the subtleties and tender mercies of a philo- 
sophical criticism respecting which the com- 
mon judgment would certainly be that it 
was a professed process for extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers? Are there no 

rtions of his writings in which the mani- 
estation of himself is, in a manner, direct ? 
Did he invariably, all through his life, so put 
his pen to paper as to leave, as he believed, 
no track of himself, his thoughts, his com- 
panionships, his doings? Was he never for 
a moment autobiographic ? Did he never in 
any fashion make entries in what might be 
called a sort of diary? Was there no period 
of his life in which he did ‘‘ halt particularly” 
in the vicinity of matters which personally 
affected him, or at least permit a suffusion of 
what was personally affecting him to escape 
into his writings, and to colour and give 
poignancy to passages of them?’ Was the 
ink never blood? ‘To this there can be but 
one answer. Whether in his dramas there 
are not passages of which, wherever they 
occur, we are entitled, from a certain some- 
thing about them—a certain hot irrelevancy, 
a certain needless force or emphasis, a certain 
recurrence to favourite ideas noted in other 
passages—to say that there Shakespeare him- 
self speaks, is a question about which there 
might be difference did it stand alone; but 
it so happens that there is one portion of his 
writings about which the universal verdict 
agrees that it is, to some extent at least, ex- 
pressly autobiographic. Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets form: this exceptional portion of his 
writings. They are a portion of his writings 
which, till within the last twenty years or 
neglected, and 
over which yet there hangs a mystery 
which has not been dissipated. Theories 
differ as to the extent to which they are 
autobiographic. Some maintain that they 
are intensely and painfully autobiographic 
throughout ; and others that they are auto- 
biographic only in parts, or that there are 
autobiographic or self-descriptive flashes in 
them in the midst of a quantity of fantastic 
sonneteering in the name of other people. 
But no one that has formed an opinion about 
them at all but has concluded that, to a greater 
or less extent, they bring Shakespeare before 
us aay about himself. 

us there are three sources of informa- 

tion respecting Shakespeare personally :— 
I, Allusions to him in contemporary, or 
virtually contemporary, records or writings ; 
II. His Sonnets, whatever theory of them be 
adopted (along with which may be taken his 
brief Prose Dedications of two of his Poems 
to Lord Southampton); III. His Dramas 
and remaining Poems, as capable of bein 
interpreted for_a biographic end on gene 
ps chological principles, with or without the 
aid of light previously derived from the 
Sonnets. We shall return to this subject, 
and may take occasion in doing so to refer to 
an article in the number of the Quarterly 





Review just published, entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and his Sonnets.” ‘The article is interesting 
and ingenious; but it propounds a theory 
of the Sonnets which we consider quite 
untenable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH ON SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
BIBLE. 

On Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of 
St. Andrews. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


[ there is livingin this week of Shakespeare- 

worship any one who does not know that 
our great dramatic poet was acquainted with 
the Bible—that, though the authorized ver- 
sion did not appear till some seven years 
before his life’s end, several other versions 
(Parker’s, ‘‘ the Bishops” Bible of 1568, 
and various reprints of the Genevan Bible of 
1560, and the Roman Catholic translation of 
the New Testament, published at Rheims in 
1582, and the Douay Bible issued in 1609) 
had appeared long before the author of 
Hamlet had solved the great question— 
that, whether such versions had appeared or 
not, the Mysteries and Miracle Plays that 
no doubt delighted the eyes and ears of his 
youth must haye familiarized him with the 
narratives and the diction of the Bible—if 
there is any soul that has no suspicion of 
these facts, let such an one read this book of 
Bishop Wordsworth’s, for he may fairly 
hope to gain something from it. He will 
find in it, gathered together from the plays 
of Shakespeare, a vast number of Scriptural 
references—references to the fall of Adam, 
to the blood of Abel, to the sailor Noah, to 
Job’s poverty, to Egypt’s first-born, to 
Jephthah’s sad oath, to Sheba ‘‘ covetous of 
wisdom and fair virtue,” to Nebuchadnezzar 
and the ‘ skill in grass” that he may be 
supposed to have acquired during his dismal 
degradation from a king’s state to beast- 
hood, to Herod’s ‘‘ bloody-hunting slaughter- 
men,” to ‘‘ the field of Golgotha and dead 
men’s skulls,” to Judah’s ‘ kissing his 
Master and crying ‘ All Hail!’ when as he 
meant no harm,” to King Richard III.’s 
favourite oath ‘‘ by the Apostle Paul,” and 
to many another passage of the Bible. But, 
if our reader knows of these references 
already—and we trust one or two of those 
who are shouting Shakespeare’s name this 
week do know them—or, if he possesses an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works crowned with 
that ineffable blessing a good index, we are 
afraid we cannot recommend this book to 
him. We have already stated the single 
service that this book performs. In all other 
respects we cannot but pronounce it a very 
weak and foolish book. 

For what is the grand result of it? That 
er was a true Anglican churchman 
—that he was a believer in Baptismal Rege- 
neration—that he does not speak of Eternal 
Punishment with as ardent an enthusiasm as 
might be wished, and therefore Mr. Bowdler 
cannot be complained of for omitting in his 
edition the sentences that allude to it—that 
there is a rym | similarity between certain 
yomeane of his plays and certain passages of 

ishop Andrewes’s sermons—that he once 
anticipates a profound remark of Bishop 
Pearson—that he was a most genuine Pro- 
testant, equally removed from the errors of 
Romanism and the sournesses of Puritanism 
—that his dramas are scarce anything but a 
succession of centos of texts and Biblical 
phrases—that ‘‘ not a little remarkable it is 
that those only have disputed the superior 
merit and excellency of our poet who have 
also denied the value and authority of Holy 
Scripture’”’—that even in their outward form 
there was occneny a ‘‘curious coincidence” 
between the Bible and Shakespeare, for ‘‘ our 





poet’s plays were written, and at first printed, 
in one unbroken continuity (Othello being, 
it is said, the only exception), until Mr. 
Rowe, in 1709, by introducing the present 
divisions and subdivisions, did for them what 
had been done by Hugo Cardinalis in the 
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thirteenth century, and by Rabbi Nathan in 
the fifteenth, for the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment (with the exception of the Book of 
Psalms, which had been originally divided 
as we now have it), and by Robert and Henry 
Stephens, in the sixteenth century, for the 
Books of the New Testament, by dividing 
them into chapters, and by prefixing to the 
verses the numbers which they now bear’ — 
in short, that Shakespeare, before his time, 
in this respect as in some others, singularly 
approximated in his religious and other 
views to those now held by the present 
Bishop of St. Andrews. 

The process that enables the Bishop to 
reach these apparently arduous conclusions 
is facile and obvious enough, and one fre- 
quently followed in dealing with a certain 
other book. It is generally known—we hope 
so, in the midst of this Shakespearian hubbub 
—that the great subject of these tercentenary 
celebrations wrote some thirty-six plays 
wherein a considerable number of characters 
duly make their exits and their entrances. 
He represents many times and seasons and 
events in these plays, and his Dramatis 
Persone are a vast multitude. They differ 
a good deal from each other, these persons— 
very much as the men we see and converse 
with differ from each other. They talk a 
great deal, some of them a very great deal, 
and express their sentiments very freely on 
not a few points, and reflect an endless 
variety of views and opinions and doctrines. 
Hence every ‘‘ student ”’ may easily find in 
Shakespeare’s works the counterpart of him- 
self—some holder of his own favourite dog- 
mas, or at least some wandering lines that 
illustrate and support and marvellously 
enunciate them. These lines, or this cha- 
racter, being found, nothing in the world can 
be easier than to say that they or he do really 
represent Shakespeare’s self. °Tis here you 
have Shakespeare the man, and hear Shake- 
speare’s natural voice, and look upon his 
own face. Our critic, with a most felicitous 
expression, can pick out the scenes—nay, 
the very lines of them—where the Dramatist 
takes off his mask fora few seconds, and throws 
aside his ‘‘ sceptred pall,” and unbuskins, 
and appears and talks as Mr. Shakespeare, 
New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon, or of Play- 
house Yard, London, This, then, is the 
excellent process by which some subtle critics 
can manage to make out accurately for us 
Shakespeare’s views. It is no novel process, 
as we have said, in its application either to 
Shakespeare or to other books. Shakespeare 
himself knew of this method of treatment. 
‘‘The devil,” he makes somebody say, ‘‘ can 
quote Scripture to his purpose.” Even so 
a critic of strong views about something or 
another can quote Shakespeare to his purpose. 
And so to what vile uses may. we come! 

The great and, to our mind, most valid 
objection to this notable process—the process 
of Judicious Selection—is that it leads to 
nothing conclusive. Every sage applier of 
it discovers his own ‘‘ Shakespeare the man.” 
Now, after all, there was in the flesh only 
one Shakespeare the man. And, of the end- 
less sketches of him which this refined 
process brings to light, we are not in a 
position to say, nor can any one be, which is 
the genuine one. Weare left, therefore, very 
much where we were. 

With this single drawback—and nothing, 
be it remembered, is perfect—the process is 
admirable enough, and capable of infinite 
use and sg og Thanks to it, Shake- 

eare has been clearly shown to be a sound 
churchman. Did not he regard the ‘‘ ministers 


of religion” with the greatest possible respect ? 


‘*That he entertained indeed a just sense of 
the dignity and responsibility of their sacred 
office, and of the mischiefs that must ensue 
whenever it is disgraced by insufficiency, or 
perverted by unfaithfulness ; that he regarded 
them as ambassadors for Christ, and as inter- 
cessors, through Him, in behalf of man, we 
need no further proof than the speech of 
Prince John of Lancaster, in the Second Part 
of King Henry IV.” We hope our readers 
will refer to this speech ; it is to be found in 
the second scene of the fourth act. Could 
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anything be more satisfactory? True, tis 
Prince John that utters it, to ordinary appre- 
hensions; but there are apprehensions that 
are not ordinary. 

“We may now,” says our present User of the 
Process, “ inquire what positive evidence is to be 
produced respecting Shakspeare’s conformity as a 
member of the Church of England. The familiar 
use of the response Amen (the 7d ’Auty of 8S. 
Paul, Cor. xiv. 16), which occurs in our author’s 
plays more than sixty times, may alone be regarded 
as a sufficient indication to that effect. There is 
something singularly solemn and impressive in 
his employment of it towards the close of King 
Henry V.:— 


That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receive* each other—Gop speak to this AMEN. 


And again, at the end of King Richard III. :— 
That peace may long live here—Gop say AMEN. 

What a fine instinct is here! Beware in- 
stinct. Instinct is a great matter. 

There is a not unknown passage in Hamlet 
that refers to Christmastide: ‘‘The bird of 
dawning singeth all night long,” &c. ‘‘ This 
passage,” we are told, ‘so beautiful in its 
simplicity, could only have been written by 
one who had the sense and feeling of a true 
Christian and loyal member of the Church in 
regard to the nativity of our Blessed Lord.” 

‘With what delicate perceptions — what 
subtle senses—what a refined Anglican touch 
our critic is endowed. We can only listen to 
him in a very stupor of admiration. 

eb de Pr epéeper 
kuvos Aaxdivns &s tis efpivos Baots. 

But let us compose ourselves, and yet 
again hear the seductive notes of this Epis- 
copal Siren :— 

It remains to notice here that Shakspeare 
appears to have received and held, without mis- 
giving, the doctrine of Baptismal Grace, which 
he would have been taught as an orthodox mem- 
ber of the Anglican Church. ‘ We will believe,” 
says King Henry V. to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishop of Ely— 


That what you speak is in your conscience washed 
As pure as sin with baptism. K. Henry V. Acti. Se. 2. 


And, in Othello, the villainous Iago is made to 
represent Desdemona’s influence to be such, that 
it would be easy for her, if she wished— 


To win the Moor—wer’t to renounce his baptism— 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, Act ii. Se. 3. 


And yet once more :— 


Passing from the first scene of the Christian 
life to the last, from baptism to burial, we find, in 
Cymbeline, the rationale of interment with the 
head towards the east alluded to, and also the 
beautiful custom of strewing the grave with 
flowers, described in language no less beautiful. 
The two brothers Guiderius and Arviragus 
(Cadwal) are engaged in burying Fidele :— 


Guid. Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the east : 
My father hath a reason for’t. Act iv. Se. 2. 


The “reason ” could not properly have been, in 
the mouth of a Pagan—the Christian one—and 
therefore no further explanation is given. 

Lacks there a link in this chain—this 
wonder of workmanship—this stout ecclesias- 
tic cable? Shakespeare, then, was a sound, 
orthodox, consistent churchman, of views 
inclining to be Anglican, well ‘‘ posted up” 
in the Rubric, a frequent and edified hearer 
of Bishop Andrewes, one who refrained from 
taking in the Guardian only because, un- 
happily for a man of his clerical tastes and 
proclivities, that journal in his time was not 
—an earnest and constant student of the 
Homilies, a Christian, and a gentleman. 

Such are some of the results—there are 
many others of equal worth that any one 
may see who is foolish enough to buy Bishop 
Wordsworth’s book—of this particular appli- 
cation of the Process. We have alread 

inted out the single weakness of this 

ethod. To illustrate what we said on that 
matter, we may now say that we see no 
reason why a churchman of the Evangelical 
school might not, by applying the Process 
similarly, discover just as good a claim to 
the religious views of our great dramatic 
poet. May not he too pick him out verses 
and speeches that embody his favourite doc- 
trines? May not he too select line upon 
line and precept upon precept, here a’ little 
and there a little, and declare ’tis his selection 





* See Rom. xv. 7. 





that sets forth the real Shakespeare? The 
door stands invitingly open, and he has as 
good a right as his neighbours to enter into 
the great treasury, and pick and choose for 
himself. He might point out too how, in the 
last century, Evangelicalism and Shake- 
speare’s popularity grew up and throve to- 
gether, and end by bracketing Shakespeare 
and Charles Wesley and John Newton as 
the three great Evangelical singers of the 
world. 

Or a man of violent Sabbatarian views— 
why may not he, by this Process, claim 
Shakespeare as his especial property ? 
Shakespeare says on one occasion—that 1s, 
Benedict says, but il n’ importe :— 

“ Go to, i’ faith ; an thou wilt needs thrust thy 
neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh 
away Sundays.” 


Now the necessity of thrusting our necks 
into a yoke lies upon all men. The poet says, 
then, virtually, ‘‘an thou art a man, make 
no secret of the fact, and sigh away Sundays.” 
‘‘Sigh away Sundays!” could anything be 
more expressive ? Don’t the words breathe 
the very spirit of the best style of Sabbath- 
keeping? Don’t they exactly describe 
how Sunday is spent in truly religious 
families ? 

And, ina like manner, the Total Abstainer, 
or any other sectary, might lay claim 
to our great catholic Shakespeare. That 
such contemptible assertions can be advanced 
at all is one result of his consummate Art; 
they are a most distinct proof that those who 
advance them have not the slightest appre- 
ciation of that Art. Such monopolists can 
only regard him as a sort of colossal 
pamphleteer—an able and prolific writer of 
sectarian dialogues—an illustrious concocter 
of tracts. Such persons do not, and cannot, 
know anything of Shakespeare. J. W. Hi. 








GENERAL SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 


Life of General Sir Wm. Napier, K.C.B. Edited 
by H. A. Bruce, M.P. (Murray.) 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


IR W. NAPIER must be looked at as 
politician and historian as well as soldier. 
One of these careers is enough for most men. 
The instances are rare indeed in which 


three. In England we cannot name a man 
who has done so since Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who, by the way, seems to have been a 
favourite hero with Napier. In England, 
when we talk of eminence in politics, we 
mean, as a rule, eminence in Parliament. 
Except in such cases as that of Mr. Mill, we 
scarcely acknowledge the politician of the 
study. Napier never sat in Parliament, 
although no less than seven constituencies— 
including Glasgow, Bath, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham—pressed upon him offers to re- 
turn him free of all expense. It was a hard 
struggle with him to refuse. But he was a 
a man, with a large family, and in delicate 

ealth. He did not see his way to accepting a 
seat without largely increasing his expenses; 
and so, having convinced himself that the 
times were not so critical as to make it the 
duty of every man who loved his country 
to set aside all private considerations, and 
throw himself unreservedly into public life 
—seeing also that he was already able to 
exercise great influence by his speeches at 
the local meetings in the towns near which he 
lived (Devizes and Bath), and by hiscorrespon- 
dence with the leaders of the Liberal party—he 
steadily put aside the temptation—no slight 
self-denial to a nature so powerful, so sympa- 
thetic, and so ambitious as his. The period of 
his greatest activity in politics came when the 
Reform Bill agitation was becoming critical. 
Napier was liying near Devizes. He had 
already become famous through the publica- 
tion, in 1828, of the first, and subsequently of 
the second, volume of his Peninsular War. 
His intense love of liberty and his sympathy 
with the poor and the oppressed were well 
known. His tried ability as a soldier was of 
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such eminence as his has been reached in all’ 





position or intelligence—who believed that 
the aristocracy would not yield except to 
force, and were bent on the enrolment of a 
national guard, to take the field if need were 
and march on London. 

There are ample proofs in this book that 
he might have put himself at the head of 
this movement. It is very probable that, 
had he done s0, civil war would have ensued. 
He had the consciousness of power. He 
was haunted with the feeling that it was 
time to do something—‘‘ My heart is sick at 
seeing the miserable children starving in 
the streets, and the squalid wretches that are 
spread in all parts crying for food, amidst 
the rolling of carriages and the most insult- 
ing and selfish luxury, which the rich 
people seem to pride themselves in display- 
ing.”’ Besides all this, he knew that he was 
distrusted by the Government, and had seen 
soldiers inferior to himself in service and 
renown pass over his head. He had, in 
short, nothing to hope from the existing state 
of things. He had everything to hope from 
change—the more violent the better for him, 
selfishly speaking, as most men would have 
reasoned. But Napier never for one mo- 
ment allowed the Radicals to hope for help 
from him in any line except that of peaceful 
and constitutional agitation. As to the 
national-guard plan he writes: ‘‘ No doubt 
a national guard ought to be formed; but, 
unless we can get it done simultaneously all 
over the kingdom, and procure the accession 
of powerful men, I fear we shall only widen 
the breach, already too wide, between the 
different classes of society.”’ And, as to his 
own leadership, he adds: ‘‘ There is not a 
country gentleman that would not ask where 
my landed property was; not a merchant 
who would not ask what my money con- 
nexions were.” Again: ‘‘ There never can’ 
be any successful effort made in this country 
if the men of property and influence do not 
take the lead; and, when they do stir them- 
selves effectually, the object in view will be 
gained, I hope, without the necessity of an 
appeal to arms. In the event, therefore, of 
a crisis such as you allude to, they would 
be your leaders.” And resolutely on every 
occasion, both in public speeches and in his 
letters, he resisted the popular cry for a 
republican government as utterly unsuited 
to England. ‘Bring America hither, 
indeed !” he exclaims at a great meeting of 
working men at Bath; ‘‘ the very thought is 
degradation. No! let us still be English- 
men, in heart, in thought, in deed; let us 
still be the people who can, and who will, I 
trust always, lead mankind in glory—the 
glory of arts, the glory of arms, and the 
still higher glory of establishing the true 
—— of freedom and good government. 

,et us seek for our springs of action in our 
honesty of purpose, in our own upright 
hearts, in our clear heads, and ask no Ame- 
rican slaye-driver to teach us what is due to 
humanity.” The specimens of his speeches 
which are given are quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the very great influence which his 
name carried at that critical time. In one 
of them, delivered at Bath at a reform 
meeting (and which will be found at p. 
455 of vol. i.), he stands up for the Duke 
of Wellington, his old captain ; speaks of his 
career; tells the people to meet him as a 
frank and Premed! wis. a Englishman — to 
oppose him in a manner worthy of them- 
selyes and him; and then breaks away in a 
grand burst on the topic ‘‘ What have 
soldiers to do with politics ’’ We would select 
this as perhaps the most striking of his 
speeches. There are many specimens also of 
his more deliberate and careful views, both on 
current politics, and on the principles applic- 
able to the politics of all times. Of these 
perhaps the most remarkable is that entitied 
‘‘ Notes in Anticipation of the State of 
Europe A.D. 1848,” which contains a very. 
masterly analysis of the different political 
powers then in a state of ferment in France, 
and a singularly accurate forecast of what 


_course events would take in that country. 


; 


the highest value in the eyes of those—and | At the same time, with all his power as a 
they were many, and persons of no mean speaker and his sagacity as a thinker, he had 














oné serious weakness as a politician. He 
disliked the science of Political Economy 
—or perhaps we should rather say the books 
in which that science was propounded in his 
day—to such an extent, that he missed 
several elementary truths, and held a most 
unorthodox faith on such subjects as paper 
money, the poor-laws, and the corn-laws. 
An instance, too, of the influence which his 
military education exercised on his mind 
may be seen in his defence of flogging in the 
army (p. 236, vol. ii.), in which ~4 bears the 
most emphatic testimony to the nobleness of 
the English soldier, but yet upholds the 
necessity of corporal punishment. The ques- 
tion is a very difficult one, but, from his 
general views as to education, we should 
naturally have expected to find Sir W. Napier 
on the other side. 

Thé only painful parts in this book are 
those which meet us when we come to 
Napier, the historian and public writer. No 
man can write contemporary history without 
raising hosts of enemies if he does his work 
well. Sir Wm. Napier possessed all the 
essential qualities of an historian, and, as an 
enthusiastic and scientific soldier, brought 
a mastery of military subjects to his 
task which has perhaps never been excelled. 
No book has more thoroughly established 
its character for accuracy of detail as 
to facts than his great work, and very few 
of his estimates of the characters of the 
actors in the great drama of the Peninsular 
War have been shaken. But, even in 
this, his earliest work, there are signs of the 
weaknesses which became so much more 
apparent in his later writings. He was 
credulous, especially where any story of 
wrong or oppression was concerned. He 
was sensitive and combative to excess, espe- 
cially on behalf of any one connected with 
his own family. He had vehement political 
and personal prejudices, which made it im- 
possible for him to be fair to those who ran 
counter to them. As his biographer most 
fairly states the case, ‘“‘ His feelings were 
keen, his nature vehement, and he could not 
always brook the wise delay and the cool 
reflection which should precede attacks on 
personal character.” 

Much of what is most distressing in his 
life, however, may be fairly attributed to the 
constant pain, often rising to acute torture, 
in which the last half of that life was spent. 
His illnesses were attacks of inflammatory 
rheumatism, aggravated by neuralgia so 
acute ‘‘ that any sudden noise would, at such 
times, produce a terrible prolonged cry from 
the sufferer, not of bodily pain, but of nervous 
agony, much worse, quite involuntary and 
irrepressible. He had no more power to 
prevent it than he would have had to 

revent: a bell from sounding when struck 

ya hammer.” It would have been indeed 
marvellous had such a condition of bodily 
health had no influence on his writings. 
Unfortunately, also, the subject to which he 
devoted himself after the completion of his 
epee history—the vindication of Sir Charles 

apier’s conquest and government of Scinde 
—was one in which his intense love and ad- 
miration for his elder brother came in aid of 
the temptations to which he was most open. 
We honour his biographer for having con- 
cealed nothing; at the same time we cannot 
—- wishing that he had been more sparing 
of the stories of angry collisions between Sir 
William and his adversaries, worthy and 
unworthy, which fill a great portion of the last 
volume. One we will allude to here. It is 
connected with the name of a man honoured 
by all Englishmen, and to whom Sir William 

apier did grievous wrong. Outram may have 
been injudicious in his most difficult post of 
= agent to the Ameers of Scinde, but 

e was the man of all others whom Napier 
should have judged generously. Mrs. 
Outram, the mother of Sir James, read in 
the Times a from ‘‘The Life of Sir 
Charles Napier” in which the death of her 
eldest son by his own hand, which happened 
when he was delirious with jungle fever, had 


been flippantly mentioned. She had till then 
been ignorant of the facts. Her letter to 
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Sir William is one of the most touching we 
have ever read. 

* You and I, sir,” she ends, “will never meet 
in this world ;—in that one to which we are both 
perhaps rapidly approaching earthly feelings and 
vindictive passions must then be over; but their 
effects remain: we must give an account of our 
trespasses. I trust you will repent of having 
destroyed the peace of a widow who never offended 
you, and whose grey hairs you are bringing in 
sorrow to the grave. MARGARET OUTRAM. 
Sir William’s answer runs:— jy, ., 4, 1857. 


Mapam,—Your solemn and, to me, terrible 
letter has reached me, and to it I can give no 
answer. 

I hope God will pardon the pain I have given 
you, though unintentional: I say unintentional, 
as it was a careless transcribing of a passage never 
intended for publication, and to which publicity 
ought not to have been given. 

I pray God may alleviate the suffering of your 
aged heart and the self-reproach I feel. 

I can say no more. Wma. NAPIER. 


Mrs. Outram replied :— June 10, 1857. 


Srr,—Your answer to my letter demands an 
acknowledgment. Aware in my own long life of 
having committed many errors, I am ready with 
my whole heart to pardon injuries done to me, 
particularly if ore by regret or repentance. 

It is due to your feelings and my own to assure 
you that your answer to my letter soothed and 
gratified me, as expressed like a soldier and a 
Christian gentleman. All I have to rejoin is to 
express my regret that your feelings and my own 
have been so much pained, and to assure you 
of the entire forgiveness of,—Yours truly, 

MARGARET OUTRAM. 

P.S.—I am now anxious to bury this sad affair in 

oblivion. 


This is a very noble, though painful, episode; 
but there are several others which are only 
painful, and of which the interest is not 
sufficient to warrant their introduction into a 
work of thisclass. Having said this, we have 
exhausted our criticism on the book, which is 
a faithful and able biography of one of the 
noblest Englishmen of our time. T. oH. 


EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 


Emilia in England. By George Meredith. Three 
Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 


aa announcement of a new work by Mr. 
George Meredith is necessarily one to 
provoke much curiosity and expectation, 
since even a moderate approximation to the 
end he has been wont to propose to himself 
implies unusual ability of an unusual de- 
scription. Mr.° Meredith belongs to that 
select band of humorists who mainly rely 
for effect upon the pungency and piquancy 
of their diction, whether uttered in their own 
character or placed in the mouths of their 
dramatis persone. Few writers indeed could 
dispose of resources adequate to so sustained 
a display of intellectual pyrotechnics as that 
which has now lasted Mr. Meredith through 
nine volumes. It is comparatively easy to 
devise humorous situations ; but this is farce. 
Mr. Meredith’s works are the best modern 
representatives of the genteel comedy of a 
hundred and fifty years since. Incident and 
character are not neglected; but both are 
subordinate to dialogue. The personages 
have their prototypes in nature, but are still 
somewhat idealised: they are like and not 
like people we have seen. They are rather 
types of character than individuals. Mask- 
well in Congreve’s comedy, for example, is 
a really scientific combination of the chief 
traits of a designing villain; but we may 
perceive at once that these have been inge- 
niously put together in the study, not copied 
from the living model. It is a significant 
circumstance that all Congreve’s plays were 
composed at an age when Mr. Meredith had 
hardly begun to write. The latter’s experi- 
ence of life is consequently much wider, and 
there is that in the genius of his time which 
causes him to be more solicitous about the 
truth of things. Nevertheless, next to the 
intellectual brilliancy of his writings, their 
most salient feature is their artificial aspect. 
A ert 9 of intelligent selection seems 
to have presided over their genesis and 
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development. The story is carefully chosen 
for the sake of some favourite idea 
snugly bedded in the centre of it—a 
Psyche-germ, swathed in a rich cocoon of 
illustration. The personages are all selected 
with a similar view, and their sayings and 
doings meted out with the nicest accuracy. 
The style again is highly recherché, spiced 
with epigram, and elaborated even to obscu- 
rity. It might easily be surmised that Mr. 
Meredith experienced considerable difficulty 
in arraying his thoughts in their appropriate 

arment of speech, and that the frequent 
fiaithtions of his exposition was the evidence 
of a victory won by a vigorous growth over 
an unkindly soil. Thus rich, original, 
strained, and artificial, the general effect of 
one of Mr. Meredith’s novels is very much 
that of a fine landscape seen through tinted 
glass—a pleasing variety, so long as there 
are plain windows in the house. To read 
Mr. Meredith in his turn is to season the 
feast of literature with an exquisite condi- 
ment; to read nobody but Mr. Meredith 
would be like making a dinner of salt— 
Attic, of course. 

‘‘ Emilia in England ” is fully equal to the 
author’s former works .c humour and power, 
and only less remarkable in so far as it is less 
original. The plot isa variation on the theme 
of ‘‘ Evan Llarrington.” The comedy of that 
admirable novel turned on the struggle of 
three sisters, upheaved into a higher than 
their natural sphere, with the demon of 
Tailordom; their frantic efforts to entomb 
the monstrous corpse of their plebeian origin 
beneath the hugest available heaps of acted 
and spoken lies; the vigorous resistance of 
that ghastly being to this method of disposing 
of him, and his victorious assertion of his 
right to walk the earth. The more serious 
interest arose from the entanglement of their 
straightforward brother in their web of 
imposition, not without the participation of 
the mischievous deity of Love. In ‘‘ Emilia” 
we have three sisters again—the Misses Pole— 
Pole, Polar, and North Pole, or, as the profane 
have entitled them, Pole, Polony, and Maypole. 
The situation is fundamentally the same, but 
so far varied that the ladies have no chance 
of concealing their mercantile origin, of 
which, indeed, to do them justice, they are 
not ashamed. They simply wish to get 
higher, and, by way of justifying their am- 
bition to themselves, have set up a fancied 
code of feelings supposed to be proper to the 
highest circles, to which, by way of demon- 
strating their fitness for the same, they make 
it the study of their lives te conform. 


They went on perpetually mounting. It is still 
a good way from the head of the tallest of men to 
the stars; so they had their work before them ; 
but, as they observed, they were young. To be 
brief, they were very ambitious damsels, aiming 
at they knew not exactly what, save that it was 
something so wide that it had not a name, and so 
high in air that no one could see it. They knew 
assuredly that their circle did not please them. 
So, therefore, they were constantly extending and 
refining it: extending it perhaps for the purpose 
of refining it. Their susceptibilities demanded 
that they should escape from a city circle. Having 
no mother, they ruled their father’s house and 
him, and were at least commanders of whatsoever 
forces they could summon for the task. It may 
be seen that they were sentimentalists. That is 
to say, they supposed that they enjoyed exclusive 
possession of the Nice Feelings, and exclusively 
comprehended the Fine Shades. Whereof more 
will be said; but in the meantime it will explain 
their propensity to mount; it will account for 
their irritation at the material obstructions sur- 
rounding them; and possibly the philosopher — 
will now have his eye on the source of that extra- 
ordinary sense of superiority to mankind which 
was the crown of their complacent brows. Eclipsed 
as they may be in the gross ‘appreciation of the 
world by other people, who excel in this and that 
accomplishment, persons that nourish the Nice 
Feelings and are intimate with the Fine Shades 
carry their own test of intrinsic value. 


That is, they lived by a conventional rule, 
just as the baronet in Mr. Meredith’s first 
novel brought up his son upon system. Mr. 
Meredith appears to entertain a special de- 
testation for anything cut and dried, and the 
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gist of his present work is a sarcastic but 
quiet exposure of the evil these ladies 
wrought against their better nature. The 
following passage will give some idea of 
what these worshippers of Fine Shades are 
called upon to endure :— 

At breakfast in the morning, it was the habit 
of all the ladies to assemble, partly to countenance 
the decency of matin-prayers, and also to give the 
head of the household their dutiful society till 
business called him away. Adela, in earlier days, 
had maintained that early rising was not fashion- 
able ; but she soon grasped the idea that a great 
rivalry with Fashion, in minor matters (where the 
support of the satirist might be counted on), was 
the proper policy of Brookfield. Mrs. Chump 
was given to be extremely fashionable in her 
hours, and began her Brookfield career by coming 
downstairs at ten and eleven o’clock, when she 
found a desolate table, well-stocked, indeed, but 
without any of the exuberant smiles of nourish- 
ment which a morning repast should wear. 
“You are a Protestant, ma’am, are you not?” 
Adela mildly questioned, after informing her that 
she missed family prayer by her late descent. 
Mrs. Chump assured her that she was a firm 
Protestant, and liked to see faces at the breakfast- 
table. The poor woman was reduced to submit 
to the rigour of the hour, coming down flustered, 
and endeavouring to look devout, while many 
uncertainties as to the condition of the hooks of 
her attire distracted her mind and fingers. On 
one occasion, Gainsford, the footman, had been 
seen with his eye on her; afd while Mr. Pole 
read of sacred things, at a pace composed of slow 
march and amble, this unhappy man was heard 
struggling to keep under and extinguish a devil 
of laughter, by which his human weakness was 
shaken. He retired from the room with the 
speed of a voyager about to pay tribute on high 
seas. Mr. Pole cast a pregnant look towards the 
servants’ row as he closed the book; but the ex- 
pression of his daughters’ faces positively signified 
that no remark was to be made, and he contained 
himself. Later, the ladies told him that Gainsford 
had done no worse than any uneducated man 
would have been guilty of doing. Mrs. Chump 
had, it appeared, a mother’s feeling for one flat 
curl on her rugged forehead, which was often 
fondly caressed by her, for the sake of ascertaining 
its fixity. Doubts of the precision of outline and 
general welfare of this curl, apparently, caused 
her to straighten her back and furtively raise her 
head, with an easy upward motion, as of a cork 
alighted in water, above the level of the looking- 
glass on her left hand—an action she repeated, 
with a solemn aspect, four times; at which point 
Gainsford gave way. The ladies accorded him 
every extenuation for the offence. They them- 
selves, but for the heroism of exalted natures, 
must have succumbed to the gross temptation. 
“Tt is difficult, dear papa, to bring one’s mind to 

religious thoughts in her company, even when she 
is quiescent,” they said. Thus, by the prettiest 
exercise of charity that can be conceived, they 
pleaded for the man Gainsford, while they struck 
a blow at Mrs. Chump; and, in performing one of 
the virtues laid down by religion, proved their 

enemy to be hostile to its influences. 

Emilia Belloni, the heroine, is an entire 
contrast to the Miss Poles. She is in most 
respects a repetition of Rose Jocelyn in 
‘Evan Harrington” —a pattern of purenature, 
perfect guilelessness, absolute unreserve, and 
éntire surrender to self-oblivious passion. 
She combines the unembarrassed purity of 
an antique statue with the fire of a painting 
of the modern school. She is most pathetic 
in her confiding ae age her frankness 
perfectly irresistible. his complete self- 
abandonment is powerfully contrasted with 
Wilfrid Pole’s merely sentimental feeling for 
the beautiful stranger, and paralleled with 
Merthyr Powys’s devotion to the cause cf 
Emilia’s country. Here are the materials of 
an excellent drama ; and, though the interest 
of the book does not mainly depend upon the 
incidents, there are sufficient to prevent it 
from flagging to any great extent. The chief 
obstacles to its success will probably be found 
in the peculiarity of the style, the quaintness 
(so pleasant to those who have once learned 
to relish it) of Mr. Meredith’s habits of 
thought, and the idealisation of the charac- 
ters. There isa soul of truth in them all; but 
it 15 sometimes rather grotesquely incarnated. 
A hostile criticism might enlarge on their 
unlikeness to ordinary mortals, The reply 


must be that they are meant to embody cer- 


tain types of thought and feeling, and con- 
sequently rather made to order than sketched 
from the life. This employment of Mr. 
Meredith’s talents is perfectly legitimate, 
especially after the proofs he has given of 
his ability to reproduce actual character with 
unimpaired effect. Observation alone could 
have furnished material for such vivid de- 
lineations as those of Mrs. Chump, in whose 
vicinity sentiment is barely possible, and 
Mr. Pericles, Greek millionaire, musical 
bear, and beneficent ogre. Perhaps the 
scenes where he appears are the richest in a 
work scintillating throughout with wit and 
humour, nor yet devoid of patches of tender 
moonlight, like this last appearance of 
Emilia in England :— 


A sharp breath of air had passed along the dews, 
and all the young green of the fresh season shone 
in white jewels. The sky, set with very dim, dis- 
tant stars, was in grey light round a small brilliant 
moon. Every space of earth lifted clear to her ; 
the woodland listened ; and in the bright silence 
the nightingales sang loud. 

Emilia and Tracy Runningbrook were treading 
their way towards a lane over which great oak 
branches intervolved ; thence under larches all with 
glittering sleeves, and among spiky brambles, with 
the purple leaf and the crimson frosted. The frost 
on the edges of the brown-leaved bracken gave a 
faint colour. 
their eyes. As they advanced amid the icy hush, 
so hard and instant was the ring of the earth under 
them, their steps sounded as if expected. 

“This night seems made for me!” said Emilia. 

Tracy had no knowledge of the object of the 
expedition. He was her squire simply; had 
pitched on a sudden into an enamoured condition, 
and walked beside her, caring little whither he 
was led, so that she left him not. 

They came upon a clearing in the wood where 
a tournament of knights might have been held. 
Ranged on two sides were rows of larches, and 
forward, fit to plume a dais, a clump of tall firs 
stood with a flowing silver fir to right and left, 
and the white stems of the birch tree shining from 
among them. This fair woodland court had three 
broad oaks, as for gateways; and the moon was 
above it. Moss and the frosted brown fern were 
its flooring. 

Emilia said eagerly, ‘‘ This way,” and ran under 
one of the oaks. She turned to Tracy, following: 
“There is no doubt of it.” Her hand was lying 
softly on her throat. 

“Your voice ?” Tracy divined her. 

She nodded, but frowned lovingly at the shout 
he raised ; and he understood that there was haply 
some plot to be worked out. ‘The open space was 
quite luminous in the middle of those three deep 
walls of shadow. Emilia enjoined him to rest 
where he was, and wait for her on that spot like a 
faithful sentinel, whatsoever ensued. Coaxing his 
promise, she entered the square of white light 
alone. Presently she stood upon a low mound, so 
that her whole figure was distinct, while the moon 
made her features visible. 

Expectancy ws Rg oe the stillness to Tracy’s 
ears. A nightingale began the charm. He was 
answered by another. Many were soon in song, 
till even the pauses were sweet with them. Tracy 
had the thought that they were calling for Emilia 
to commence; that it was nature preluding the 
divine human voice, weaving her spell for it. He 
was seized by a thirst to hear the adorable girl, 
who stood there patiently, with her face lifted soft 
in moonlight. And then the blood thrilled along 
his veins, as if one more than mortal had touched 
him. It seemed to him long, before he knew that 
Emilia’s voice was in the air. G. 








SYRIA, BRITISH AMERICA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Rambles in the Deserts of Syria and among the 
Turkomans and Bedaweens. (Murray.) 

Our Garrisons inthe West; or, Sketches in British 
North America. By Francis Dunean, M.A., &c., 
Lieutenant Royal Artillery. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Maori King; or, the Story of our Quarrel with 
the Natives of New Zealand. By J. E. Gorst, 
M.A., recently Commissioner of the Waikato 
District, New Zealand. (Macmillan & Co.) 


‘i. volumes whose titles we have placed 
at the head of this article bring us voices 
from diverse and very opposite quarters— 
from the Levant to Take Erie, and from 
Niagara to New Zealand. In perusifig the 
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Here and there intense silver dazzled 





first we have been reminded of old familiar 
names and localities, of ruined cities and 
temples, monuments of bygone civilizations 
equally dilapidated and fragmentary ; while 
the other two have enlarged our knowledge of 
the nascent empires of the West and South, 
with their Tyres and Sidons yet in embryo, 
but bustling with all the buoyant "lite 
of young communities just starting on 
their historic career — a career whose 
issue is hidden in the distant future, but 
full of hope and promise. The contrast 
is equally apparent in the general tone and 
style of these volumes respectively. A 
sombre, melancholy feeling stole over us as 
we followed the author of ‘‘ Rambles in 
Syria” through his musings amid the rem- 
nants of Phoenician, Greek, Roman, or 
Saracenic grandeur, which was not lessened 
by the sad picture drawn by him of the 
present state of the country, the prey of 
semi-barbarous tribes, whose lawless and 
cruel deeds a corrupt and effete government 
is powerless to check and too prone to imi- 
tate, and distracted by religious quarrels 
carried on with all the virulence engendered 
by difference of race, and by the ignorant and 
savage fanaticism which characterizes all 
parties alike. It was veritably a leap from 
‘‘orave to gay”? when we turned to ‘‘ Our 
Garrisons in the West,” whose lively and 
facetious author, notwithstanding that he 
penned his reminiscences, as we learn with 
regret from the preface, while suffering from 
the effects of an accident, is ever ready with 

“ Quips.and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 

Yet he sometimes philosophizes, too, but ever 
pleasantly and hopefully. His picture of 
the condition and prospects of our noble 
colonies in North America is, on the whole, 
as exhilarating as that drawn of Asiatic 
Turkey by the author of ‘‘ Rambles in 
Syria’ is depressing, and he leaves the im- 
ger: that, if the ‘‘ bright star of empire” 

as set in the east, it begins to ‘‘ glitter in 
the west.” Turning to the ‘“‘ Maori King,” 
which again presented “fresh fields and 
pastures new,” we were carried pleasantly 
along by like liveliness of style and incident ; 
but—that but !—in one respect, and that an 
important one, the author changed our mood 
from ‘‘lively to severe.’”’ He lays bare the 
grounds and origin of the present war as 
seen from the Maori point of view; and, as 
he does seem to make out a case on behalf of 
that really interesting race, we could not but 
regret the present unhappy quarrel which 
too probably may result in their eventual 
extinction. Curiously enough, these volumes 
with many points of contrast have one of 
resemblance in that they all speak of wars 
and rumours of wars: wars amongst Turks 
and Bedouins, Druses and Maronites, actual 
wars betwixt Federals and Confederates, and 
possible wars betwixt Yankees and Cana- 
dians; and wars both actual and possible 
betwixt European and Native amid the 
forests and mountains of the Britain of 
the South. Alas for those visions of uni- 
versal peace which sages taught us to enter- 
tain but a few short years ago! As the 
Scottish nobles said of John Knox’s educa- 
tional plans, they were ‘‘ a devout imagina- 
tion.” But we hasten to briefly notice our 
volumes in detail. 

‘‘Rambles in Syria” is a collection of 
twenty letters, the first dated 1858, and the 
last 1862. Our author’s residence in Syria 
thus extended over four years at least. 
Aleppo seems to have been his head-quarters, 
whence he sallied forth in various directions 
in quest of adventures. The details of some 
of these, as given by our author, are interest- 
ing and romantic, and we must give him 
credit for the courage and endurance he dis- 
played amid wild Arabs and Turkomans, 
and weary deserts, where his commissariat 
supplies were sometimes alarmingly scanty. 
Nothing deterred by such obstacles to free- 
and-easy locomotion, he visited the chief 
places of interest in the country, whether 
rendered so by natural features, by historic 
renown, or by the remains of ancient art. 


His descriptions of all these show him to be 
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a thoughtful and Well-read student of his- 
tory and antiquities, and possessed of no 
mean powers of observation and reflection. 
The present state of Syiia is in painful con- 
trast with its former periods of grandeur and 
prosperity, as well as with what it might 
me under a good government, directing 

the energies of an industrious and peaceful 
population. Formerly supporting a popula- 
tion of ten millions, and capable of doing 
s0 now, since it possesses abundance 
of most fertile land calling out for the 
lough, it is occupied by about one mil- 

ion and a half of people of antagonistic 

creeds and races, ‘‘ scowling upon each other 
from their respective orbits,” and _ con- 
jointly meriting the facetious designation of 
‘‘ happy family.”’ Our author quotes Prit- 
chard’s opinions of the Syro-Arabian race, 
that they possess the most perfect physical 
structure and the highest standard of intel- 
lectual powers of all mankind, and giving as 
an illustration of the latter superiority the 
fact that the three great systems of theism 
which have divided the civilized world came 
forth from nations of Shemite origin. Citing 
this one day to an acute Turkish Pasha, the 
latter replied that certainly Mahometanism, 
Judaism, and Christianity had all come out 
of Syria; and, as they had come out of it, 
there was neither a good Mussulman, Jew, 
nor Christian left in the country. Such was 
the judgment of the Mongolian on the pre- 
sent Semitic and Indo-European races of 
Syria—a judgment fully endorsed by our 
author. The union of three great races, 
Greek, Arab, and Turk, has not formed an 
ethnological combination of much intrinsic 
value. Syria is the only country where 
these three races meet to form a nation, and 
they can severally be recognised not only in 
their inherent nature, but even in outward 
form and features. As to their several cha- 
racteristics, Abulpharagius says that God 
gave heads to the Gest, tongues to the 
Arabs, and hands to the Turks. But 
all three combined make but a very sorry 
nation. Whether viewed as races or re- 
ligionists, there seems to be ‘‘no virtue 
extant”? among them, and, like the Irish, 
they seem to be “never at peace but when 
they are fighting.” Our author speaks 
highly of Fuad Pasha, whose vigour in 
punishing the actors in the fearful tragedies 
which led to French intervention showed 
him fit for the task of governing such a com- 
munity. But men like him are rare in 
Turkey. Let the Turkish. Government be 
ever so desirous to promote reforms, they 
cannot obtain trustworthy instruments; while 
they are worried and irritated by continual 
foreign intervention in some shape or other. 
The issue of all this is still a doubtful 
problem, involving important consequences. 

Had our author prefixed a map of 
Syria to his lucubrations, enlivened them 
with a few pictorial illustrations, and arranged 
the several topics under distinct heads, instead 
of mixing them together in somewhat lum- 
bering letters, it would have greatly enhanced 
the attractiveness of his volume. 

‘“* Our Garrisons in the West” is the story 
of six years’ residence in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Canada. The author is a 
scholar as well as a soldier, and can handle 
ou as dexterously as the sword. He has 
produced a very interesting and amusin 
yolume, which will, no doubt, find favour with 
many besides mili readers. His serio- 
comic description of the horrors of a voyage 
across the Atlantic introduces us to Halifax, 
with its unrivalled harbour, whose impor- 
tance'to England, whether as a commercial 
port or naval station, can hardly be over- 
estimated. A very pleasant residence our 
author considers Halifax to be—where a man 
may be — as he likes or as gay as he 
likes, ors in oe tastes. The poe ty 
good, living cheap, hospitality unbounded, 
and skating, sleighing, Satis. and lobster- 
spearing furnish at once exercise and amuse- 
ment. ‘ Of evils and follies our author 


specifies three as afflicting the good city :—its 
policemen are singularly ancient and decrepit 


specimens of humanity ; its population have 





an unusual weakness for processions of all 
kinds; and its press is disgraced by political 
rancour and personality. Our author is no 
admirer of democracy and universal suffrage. 
The entire political system of the Yankees 
he detests. This appears prominently in his 
narration of a trip to Canada vid Portland 
and the Grand Trunk Railway, which comes 
after chapters devoted to ‘‘Comic Adven- 
tures in the Woods,” ‘“‘Sport in Earnest,” 
‘‘Nova Scotia,” ‘‘Tracks of Longfellow,” 
and ‘‘New Brunswick’’—all very interest- 
ing. One institution of Yankeedom, how- 
ever, our author extols in high terms— 
viz., the hotel system. His remarks on this 
subject we hope will be appreciated by hotel- 
keepers in this conntry to their own advan- 
tage and that of the travelling public. In 
Canada our author is excited to high poetical 
enthusiasm by the scenery of the Thousand 
Isles in the St. Lawrence; nearly killed with 
ennui in Kingston, the dullest of dull little 
towns; and, in the very presence of majestic 
Niagara, pestered without mercy by ‘‘ insane 
photographers,” sellers of mineral specimens, 
and touters of all kinds, just as one is at the 
Field of Waterloo by guides and hawkers of 
old (?) bullets and eagles. The ‘* Trent 
Affair’? sends him again to Canada, but 
this time on duty. He gives a graphic 
description of the overland march to Canada 
in the winter of 1861-1862, the whole ar- 
rangements for which seem to have been 
admirably made and carried out. Our 
author does not think, however, that it is 
an experiment to be repeated in the face 
of an active enemy, and is anxious for the 
construction of the railway from Halifax to 
Canada. Having described Quebec, as he 
had before done Montreal, he proceeds to 
treat of the trade and education of the 
Colonies and of the defences of Canada. 
His residence for a time on a small island 
in the St. Lawrence furnishes the theme of 
a chapter, ‘‘ Our miserable little island’’—a 
dolorous Jeremiad which would make one cry 
if laughing did not come to the rescue. Lastly 
comes the chapter ‘‘ Homeward Bound,” and 
we are compelled to part with regret from an 
amusing and instructive companion. 

The author of the ‘‘ Maori King” ‘first 
landed in New Zealand in May 1860, just 
after the outbreak of the Taranaki war. The 
entire colony was at that time absorbed in 
watching the struggle that was going on 
between a handful of ill-armed savages and 
the Queen’s well-disciplined soldiers, and in 
speculating on the probability of the whole 

aori population rising to join in the con- 
flict.” hat course would be taken by the 
tribes of the Waikato country, a district lying 
immediately beyond a range of forest hills 
about twenty miles from Auckland, was the 
subject of intense anxiety. These tribes had 
some years before set up a king of their own, 
declining British jurisdiction entirely. To 
this district our author paid a visit shortly 
after his arrival. He was struck on that 
occasion by the contrast between the bar- 
barous mode of living practised by the people 
and their cleverness and good sense in reason- 
ing on politicaland educational topics. On the 
arrival of Sir George Grey in 1861 our author 
was appointed commissioner and magistrate 
of part, and eventually of the whole, of the 
Waikato country, where he remained till the 
final outbreak of hostilities. He had thus 
— opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the views and feelings of the Maories ; 
and in this volume hegives, on the principle 
of audi alteram partem, the native view of the 
war now raging. The Maories think it 
both right and necessary that they should 
have a ‘‘king.” They cannot see why they 
should not, like ancient Israel, have a king 
to judge them and prevent every man doing 
that whieh is right in his own eyes, which 
had come to be the case, or how their ‘‘ king 
movement” should be displeasing to Queen 
Victoria. Great good had resulted from 
it, bloodshed been arrested, drunkenness 
checked, disputes about land settled, and 
other evils put an end to or properly punished. 
It would appear that the natives have been 
left almost entirely to themselves, and been 
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practically subject neither to the Colonial 
nor Home Government. We have made 
them British subjects without taking pains 
to civilize them and teach them respect for 
law and order, and they do not now under- 
stand our refusal to let them govern them- 
selves in their own fashion, or why we make 


‘war upon them, unless it be to take their 


lands from them and utterly extinguish their 
nationality. Great evils, our author shows, 
have sprung from the ‘‘ double government ” 
by the people of England and the colonists, 
who have bandied the responsibility between 
them. This was the immediate cause of the 
break down of all Sir George Grey’s well- 
meant efforts at conciliation. This, our 
author says, must be put an end to. He 
deprecates handing over the natives to the 
tender mercies of the colonists, who are too 
much like what other colonists have been 
before them, and advocates the placing of the 
native districts entirely in the hands of 
the imperial government, with undivided 
responsibility. The whole subject is stated 
and reasoned upon by Mr. Gorst with great 
force, clearness, and precision, and his volume 
well deserves attention at this juncture. 








SIX NOVELS. 


Beppo the Conscript. A Novel. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope, author of “La Beata,” &. Two 
Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Sir Victor’s Choice. By Annie Thomas, author 
of “The Cross of Honour,” “ Lady Lorme,” 
“ Bertie Bray,” &c. Three Volumes. (Maxwell 
& Co.) 

Lost Lenore; or, the Adventures of a Rolling Stone. 
By Charles Beach. Edited by Captain Mayne 
Reid. Three Volumes. (Skeet.) 

Little Flagqs, the Almshouse Foundling. By the 
Author of “ Myself and my Relatives.’””’ Three 
Volumes. (Newby.) 

Diary of George Dern; or, Jottings of a Year of 
Middle Life. One Volume. (Newby.) 

Above and Below. A Novel. By Nicholas J. 
Gannon, author of. “ The O’Donoughue of the 
Lakes.” Two Volumes. (Newby.) 

t+ perusal of ‘‘ Beppo the Pig rm oo will 

be to most readers what it has been to 
us—a source of much pleasure. The feeling 
of satisfaction, too, arising from a conscious- 
ness that the pictures of Romagnole life and 
manners submitted to us by Mr. Trollope 
are the result of bond fide studies made 
upon the spot, supplements that of pleasure, 
and we thus experience the double gratifica- 
tion which all novels based upon true prin- 
ciples of art are sure toproduce. Our author 
rather limits himself as to figures and space; 
but whatever he has introduced is introduced 
effectively, and there is scarcely a touch 
on the whole canvas which does not tell. 

Whether it be the bleak mountain-ranges 

of the upper Apennine, on which the sun first 

looks when he rises from the Adriatic; the 
snug farmstead on the lower slopes, with its 
vines, its pasturage, and its stalwart but 
simple natives; or the echoing old palace, 

with its ‘‘small bit of greasy twine for a 

bell-pull,” down in the little episcopal city 

of Fano, from which the living glory has 
departed,—Mr. Adolphus Trollope 1s equally 
truthful and happy in his portraiture. 

Beppo, who Sauih ‘*the conscript,” 
is the elder of two brothers, and a noble 
specimen of the better class of the Romag- 
nole peasantry. Besides the parents and 
the brother, there has lived up at the farm of 
Bellaluces, and under the same roof with 
Beppo, his poor orphan cousin Giulia ever 
since her childhood. She is now a glorious. 
creature of eighteen, and he, a “ buirdly 
man” of two-and-twenty. The natural love 
which springs up between them, although 
hers is never told, or to poor Beppo’s eyes 
even indicated, is watched narrowly by the 

arents, who havea much more eligible match 
in view in little town-bred Lisa, the daughter 
of the wealthy old attorney at Fano. But Lisa 
loves a captain in Victor Emanuel’s army ; 
and, when her father comes up to the farm to 
tell the farmer and his wife that he has got 
an excellent situation for Giulia down in 
the town, with the view of getting the poor 
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irl out of Beppo’s way, and leaving a clearer 
field for his own daughter, the family priest 
is consulted by the old folks; and, as he 1s 
all for the Pope and the old régime, and cares 
not a fig for ‘‘ united Italy,” he gives in a 
strong opinion for Giulia’s leaving, so that 
the money of both families may, in some 
measure, be under the eye of the Church. 
It was, indeed, owing to this clerical inter- 
ference that much of the early troubles of 
the new Italian kingdom arose, as 1s very 
well pointed out in the ‘‘ Introduction.” 

Giulia, then, with her pride and her 
smothered love, leaves Beppo and the breezy 
mountain-slopes for her new home in Fano ; 
but Signora Clementina Dossi, her mis- 
tress, happens to be as sunny-hearted as she 
is eccentric, and the old palazzo soon becomes 
to our heroine a happy home. Poor Beppo 
thinks, too happy; for, on one occasion, 
when Lisa takes him to see Giulia, in order 
that she herself may have a téte-d-téte with 
her sweetheart, the captain, he discovers, as 
he fancies, that the corporal, who goes to the 
house with his master, is by far too intimate 
with his cousin. By-and-by, however, the 
conscription lists have to be made up, and 
Beppo draws an “‘ unlucky number.” Under 
the priestly influence, instead of serving like 
a man, he takes to the mountains; and it is 
in the midst of the complications arising 
therefrom that he beholds his cousin in her 
true character. With this new knowledge 
he sees everything in a new light, and from 
that moment his whole destiny is changed. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope shows in ‘‘ Beppo ” 
the possession of much quaint humour, and, 
at the same time, the power of depicting the 
tenderest passages in human life. His love- 
scenes are beautiful, and every episode in his 
charming story is life-like. 

‘Sir Victor’s Choice” is a book after the 
sensational type; and Annie Thomas, its 
author, avows her admiration for the lady 
who is at the head of the school. Had we 
been in a position to exercise over Annie 
Thomas the influence which the ‘ friend 
and printer” of Sir Walter Scott did, when 
he compelled him to resuscitate the Saxon 
Athelstane in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” we might have 
persuaded her to modify the dénouement of 
the story; but, taking it as we find it, we 
must pronounce the book decidedly clever, 
and the author, notwithstanding the simila- 
rity of her plot to that of ‘‘ No Name,” a 
woman of keen observation. 

Drummond Cleeve is the father of two 
handsome girls, Madge and Charlie, and the 
heir to a baronetcy and a large estate. On 
the death of Sir Arthur, however, it is dis- 
covered that he had been privately married ; 
and, a son and heir turning up in the person 
of Victor, a fine manly youth of nineteen, 
Drummond Cleeve being appointed guardian, 
they all go to live at ‘‘ The Chase,” a grand 
old place in Devonshire, till Sir Victor 
comes of age. Madge resolves that either 
she or her sister shall become Lady Cleeve, 
and that the estate shall thus return to 
her father’s branch of the family. By 
her plotting she gets rid of Alice Lisle, 
the parson’s daughter, a demure little 
chit before marriage, but who fancies, in her 
silly way, that flirting is the proper thing 
after. At Aldershot, however, where, among 
the society of men, Madge thought Sir Victor 
would learn the better how to appreciate her, 
he falls into the toils of a strolling actress, 
Lucille; and she and her lover so mana 
it that young Sir Victor thinks he is in 
honour bound to marry her, and does so 
accordingly. Sir Victor’s choice is thus 
rather a forced one; and the determined and 
passionate Madge, and the impetuous, but 
delightful Charlie, her sister, ‘are both 
baulked.. Although this occurs about the 
middle of the second volume, the interest of 
the story is thoroughly maintained to the | 
last chapter of the third. The best characters 
in the book are Theodora, Alice, her cousin, 
and Charlie; and, although some might take 
exception to the working out of the character 
of the actress, Lucille Michel, or “Lucy 
Mitchell,” as she signed herself in the vestry, 
we regard it as consistent with truth. The | 








distinctions between Theodora and Alice and 
between Madge and Charlie are very nicely 
made; and we observe, too, that the authoress 
possesses a faculty not belonging to every 
member of the school in which she writes— 
she can draw a lady. 

**Lost Lenore” comes to us vouched for 
by Captain Mayne Reid; and, although we 
scarcely agree with him in regarding the 
book as ‘‘a diamond of the ‘ first water,’ 
slightly encrusted with quartz—needing but 
the chisel of the lapidary to lay bare its 
brilliant beauties to the gaze of an admiring 
world,” we are very far from looking upon it 
as ‘‘paste.”” Rowland Stone is the name 
of a poor boy who is sent to sea by his step- 
father, and who thinks that it belongs to his 
character never to stop long in one place. 
With such an idiosyncracy he is, of course, 
perpetually roving. Lenore is very beautiful, 
and the daughter of a captain with whom our 
hero sails. He falls in love with her, and, 
when he is told at Sydney by a friend that she 
is married, she becomes to him the “lost 
Lenore.” There are several stirring tales 
and some very interesting incidents in the 
book. Poor Stormy is a cleverly-drawn 
character, and his autobiography is really 
pathetic. A great deal of space is occupied 
in describing life at the. diggings, both in 
America and in Australia ; but these descrip- 
tions are all good, and some of them powerful. 

With “Little Flaggs” we are not at all 
satisfied. With the exception of Suky 
Sparrow there is scarcely a natural cha- 
racter in the whole story. The plot is old- 
fashioned enough, and, for that matter, 
legitimate enough; but our author fails to 
endow it with fresh interest, and cannot 
dress her lay figures so as to look life-like. 
An infant is found upon the flagstones of 
the hall of an almshouse, and is according 
christened by the committee ‘‘ Mary Flaggs,”’ 
the extra ‘‘ g” being added for respectability’s 
sake. This is the heroine of the story; but 
she moves in a murky atmosphere; and, 
although there are several murders and other 
startling incidents in the book, she fails to 
carry our interest very heartily with her. 
The best part of ‘‘ Little Flaggs”’ is that 
which describes her life with the old people 
in the almshouse. 

We can scarcely imagine why George Dern 
should trouble the world, or at least the 
wearied critic, with his Diary. Further than 
a few jottings of his journeyings to and fro 
on the wealds of Sussex—how far he walked, 
where he lodged, and what he ate, and how 
the country and the weather looked—there is 
absolutely nothing to detain the reader. We 
have a Saxon story lugged in, certainly, and 
an impossible sort of adventure in the Arctic 
regions; but both are mere fragments. 
Towards the close of the volume our author 
takes to ‘‘ district visiting ;” and, after nar- 
rating his experience with the usual orthodox 
unction, he winds up the volume with what 
he calls an ‘‘Ode, Mosaic.” This ‘* Ode, 
Mosaic” turns out to be something very like 
a laudation of Moses and Sons. The pane- 
gyric consists of nearly four pages of doggrel. 

‘‘ Above and Below” is an Irish tale of 
rather a dreary and confused kind. Fanny 
M‘Carthy, for instance, changes into Mary 
M‘Carthy before the first volume is finished ; 
and how the book comes to be called ‘‘ Above 
and Below” the reader is left rather to guess. 
The only redeeming parts are those which 
describe a fair and a race; at both of which 
our author seems pretty much at home. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC DIVINITY. 


Sermons on our Lord Jesus Christ, and on His 
Blessed Mother. By Cardinal Wiseman. 





(Dublin: J. Duffy.) 
The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, of | 
the Order of our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
Pranslated from the original Spanish by David 
Lewis, Esq., M.A. Edited by the Oblate | 
Fathers of Saint Charles. With a Preface by | 
Cardinal Wiseman. Two Vols. (Longman & Co.) | 


OMAN CATHOLIC divinity presents 
itself to us under very dignified aspects 
in these yolumes. They haye not the peculiar 
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interest which a direct mingling in modern 
controversy would have imparted to them. 
Neither the Sermons of Cardinal Wiseman, 
nor the treatises of mystical theology which 
he has introduced with a Preface, are pub- 
lished with any obvious controversial purpose. 
But in the class of Sermons, and in that of 
devotional studies, it would not be easy to 
find better or more striking representatives 
of Roman Catholic divinity than we have 
here before us. 

It is possible that the discussions excited 
by M. Renan’s book may have had something 
to do with the publication of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s yolume, which consists chiefly of 
Sermons on scenes or aspects of the life of 
Christ. But he makes no allusion to the 
**'Vie de Jésus” in the modest statement 
prefixed to the book. He tells us that many 
of the Sermons were preached long ago in the 
exercise of duties entrusted to him at Rome, 
and that he now publishes them in the hope that 
they may be of some use. They are undoubt- 
edly fine sermons, containing much vigorous 
Christian thought, expressed in an imposing 
style, somewhat stiff perhaps with rich 
brocaded rhetoric. The cnaaial has not 
forgotten that he was an Englishman, and 
that he often had amongst his hearers those 
who were not of hiscommunion. This has 
given an apologetic air in parts to his dis- 
courses, and his tone is always moderate and 
courteous. It would be easy to quote elo- 
quent passages from any of these Sermons. 
We select one from a sermon on ‘‘ The 
Scandal of Christ,’”’ characteristic of the 
Roman Catholic as well as of the Christian 
divine. 

Let us imagine St. Peter and St. Paul, with 
perhaps Aquila and Prisca, and Linus and 
Clement, standing at the gate of this city; the 
fisherman and the tent-maker, in their outlandish 
uncouth garbs, looking through the lines of the 
ferocious guards, into its hard ungenial heart. 
Patricians and ladies of highest rank ; corrupted 
citizens, steeped in idleness and luxury ; philoso- 
phers and sophists, orators and poets, with an 
imperial court uniting every element of man’s 
highest powers and attainments; such are the 
inhabitants : while every material object exhibits 
grandeur or beauty, whatever can excite admira- 
tion, or inspire attachment to things of this earth. 
It is to these men that they are sent, to induce 
them to uproot and cast off all these feelings. Is 
it on a fool’s errand that they are come? Shall 
they turn back, or, like Jonas, enter in and 
boldly preach penance or the wrath to come ? 
If their steps Pitered for a moment, and they 
required encouragement, we may easily imagine 
such words as these to have come down from 
heaven; or rather the remembrance of them to 
have echoed in their hearts :—‘ Fear not, little 
flock, for it hath well pleased your Father to give 
you a kingdom.” Yea, this kingdom ; this empire 
at whose gate ye stand. Go on, and fear not, 
little flock. This city is wise, and you are foolish ; 
it is strong, and you weak; it great, you little ; 
it rich, you poor; it noble, you abject. But 
remember again, this city, and the empire which it 
commands, is as the huge mass, inert and helpless ; 
you the small handful of leaven to be thrown 
into it and ferment it. It is as a corrupting and 

rishing provision for the grave; you are the 
ew grains of salt that will refreshen it. In both, 
it is the lesser that overcomes and transmutes the 
greater. 

Thank God, my brethren, that it was so then ; 
or the world would never have been converted. 
For the little flock walked on; that loathsome 
heap of pagan corruption was salted; that mass of 
lifeless Lamaing was fermented; and Christian 
civilization, and Christian wisdom, sprang from 
the quickened re-animated decay. And “ the 
kingdom” became Peter’s, and this city, as its 
capital. But it was from a cross that he ruled 
over it. He bore to the end the scandal of that 
cross, which his good Master told him, too truly, 
would at first make him fly. Instead of its being 
his stumbling-block, it became, and remained, his 
strength ; and he bequeathed to imperial Rome, 
for ever, the twofold legacy of the Wisdom of God 
and the Power of God, which are in Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified. Blessed is he who is not 
scandalized in either. (Pp. 184, 185.) 

In passing from the ornate eloquence of 
the accomplished Cardinal to the simple 
meditations of the mystical theologian, we 
miss some popular qualities of style, but we 
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find ourselves amongst thoughts and aspira- 
tions which have exefcised upon many of the 
best minds an influence which no eloquent 
reaching could claim. St. John of the 
ss, or San Juan de la Cruz, was one of 
the later mystics, and not by any means one 
of the greatest; but his writings hold a 
peculiarly high place in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and Bossuet says that ‘‘ they possess 
the same authority in mystical theology that 
the writings of St. Thomas and the Fathers 
possess in dogmatic theology.” They are 


admirably presented to the English reader | 
in these two yolumes, which afford us the | 


opportunity of making acquaintance with an 
excellent man, and of studying a religious 
tendency which, if not altogether sound, is 
at least worthy of the most respectful consi- 
deration. 

St. John of the Cross lived in the sixteenth 
century, from 1542 to 1591, and was asso- 
ciated with St. Teresa in the work ‘of 
reforming and restoring to its primitive 
purity and observance the religious Order 
of the Uarmelites, and founding, throughout 
Spain, a seyerer branch, known as discalced 
or barefooted Carmelites, or more briefly as 
Teresians.”’ Cardinal Wiseman begins his 
Preface with an interesting expression of a 
belief held in common by himself and Gorres, 
that the saints most remarkable for mystical 
learning and piety, instead of being soft, 
hysterical persons, were men and women of 
a practical, business-like, working character. 
This view, he says, is remarkably confirmed 
by the portrait of S. Teresa, the features of 
which denote vigour, resolution, and strong 
sense. Cardinal Wiseman believes with good 
reason that this was also the character of St. 
John. ‘The popular modern notion that the 
religious orders: were refuges for broken 
spirits is undoubtedly to a great extent 
erroneous. In ages and countries in which 
monasticism had ahigh reputation of sanctity, 
it is probable that the vocation of a monastic 
life was taken up largely by the strongest 
and most earnest minds. 

Certainly this St. John had a clear, whoje- 
some, practical intellect. The mental habit 
of the guide or director shows itself through- 
out his writings, which are remarkable for 
homely common-sense, and for a vein of 
Puritanism which one hardly expects to 
see in a devout Spaniard of the six- 
teenth century. St. John is continually 
reiterating cautions and protests against the 
craving for visions and for extraordinary 
communications of any kind, and against 
depending on external aids and forms in 
worship. He is really very hearty and in- 
structive in his language about the “ super- 
natural.” ‘* When men attach so much 
importance to miracles,’ he says, ‘‘ they 
depart from the substantial exercise of faith” 
(vol, i., p. 289). And then he appeals to 
the Scriptures—which, by the way, are 
constantly and intelligently quoted in his 
writings—showing that it has been the 
Divine method to stimulate faith first by 
simple human processes. Thus Jesus ‘‘ set 
on fire the hearts of the disciples on the 
‘road to Emmaus before they knew him.” 
‘* Miracles are not pleasing to God, for He 
rebuked the Pharisees because they would 
not believe without them, saying, ‘ Unless 
‘you see signs and wonders, you believe not.’ 

ose therefore who will rejoice in these 
supernatural gifts inflict upon themselves a 

evous loss in the matter of faith.” It is 


ifficult to understand how Cardinal Wise- | 


man, who glories in ‘‘the magnificence of 
Catholic worship,” can agree with St. John’s 
feelings about 
St. John is obliged to tolerate the use of 
images, but he uses extremely Protestant 
language about them. He complains of ‘‘the 
hateful custom” of dressing up images, of 


the frivolity and superstition which take the — 


lace of true devotion when people attach 
emselves to them,‘and of the great danger 
attending all use of them. 


A devout man grounds his devotion chiefly | 


upon theinvisible, . . . . Neitherare his affections 
entangled by the he uses, for if they be 
taken from him, he is not therefore distressed, 





| because he seeks within himself the Living Image, 

which is Christ crucified, in whom he desires 
| rather that all things should be taken from him 
and that all things should fail him, even those 
which seemed most to draw him to God (i., 295). 

When many people make a pilgrimage, I would 
advise staying at home, for, in general, men return 
more dissipated than they were before. And 
many become pilgrims for recreation more than 
for devotion. If faith and devotion be wanting, 
the image will not suffice. What a perfect living 
image was our Saviour upon earth! And yet 
those who had no faith, though they were con- 
stantly about Him and saw His wonderful works, 
were not benefited by His presence. This is the 
reason why He did no miracles His own 
country (p. 298). 

Though churches and quiet places are set aside 
and prepared for prayer—a church ought to be 
used for no other purpose—nevertheless, in this 
matter of intimate intercourse with God, that 
place ought to be chosen which least occupies and 
allures the senses. It must, therefore, not be a 
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place agreeable and delightful to sense, such as 
some people search for, lest instead of serving 
to recollection of mind, it minister to the recre- 
ations and satisfactions of sense (p. 306). 

On the subject of Prayer, such language as 
that used by M. de Montalembert when he 
says that monasteries existed to found an 
organized institution of Prayer which should 
turn the Will of God and overpower His very 
Justice, would have been as hateful to St. 
John as to any one. He complains of the 
self-love which some people manifest in their 
prayers, and of ‘‘their desire to fulfil their 
own will rather than the Will of God.” He 
is very earnest in his commendation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, because it sets God’s will 
first. ‘‘ All prayers are comprehended in the 
Pater noster.”’ St. John is true to the saving 
principle of mysticism in making the Divine 
will supreme. We might quote admirable 
maxims of religion by the hundred from 
these writings, and especially from the 
Collection of Spiritual Maxims in the 
second yolume, which closes with a singu- 
larly beautiful prayer. Indeed this Collee- 
tion might be a valued devotional aid to all 
Christians. We give a few specimens. 
‘*God has a greater esteem for the lowest 
degree of purity of conscience, than for the 
greatest service you can render Him if that 
be wanting.” ‘‘ What good will it do you 
if you give God one thing when he asks 
something else? Consider whet God wills, 
and do it, for so will you satisfy your 
heart better than by doing that to which 
you are inclined yourself.” ‘‘ As the hair is 
to be dressed from the top of the head if it is 
to be thoroughly cleansed, so our good works 
must have their beginning in the height of 
the love of God, if they are to be thoroughly 
pure and clean.”’ ‘‘ No creature may trans- 
gress the limits which God has, set for it in 
the order of its nature; and as Ho has ap- 
pointed for man’s governance certain natural 
and rational laws, the transgression thereof 
is neither holy nor becoming.” ‘‘ Bodily 
psnance, without obedience, is a most im- 
perfect thing; beginners practise it out of a 
desire for it, and for the pleasure they find in 
it; and therefore because they herein do their 
own will, they grow in vice rather than in 
virtue.”’ ‘‘ The devil prevails with ease over 
those who are alone, and who in the things 
of God order themselves according to their 
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| own will.” ‘‘The Father uttered one Word ; 
that Word is His Son: and He utters Him 
for ever in everlasting sflence, and the soul 





images and ceremonies. | 


to hear It must be silent.” ‘‘ Look upon it 
as a special mercy of God, that people ever 
_ speak kindly to you: you do not deserve it.” 
** All people will be your servants, and all 
things will minister to you, if only you will 

forget them and yourself.” ‘‘ For growth in 
| virtue, the important thing is to be silent, 
and to work: conversation distracts, silence 
and work bring recollection.” 

It is true, however, that the special @oc- 
trine of the mystic whose sayings we can so 
heartily admire is one which would subvert 
all ordinary ways of life, and would contradict 
some of: our most cherished convictions. 
_ Cardinal Wiseman has a curious ag 6 my 
| apology for the mystical religion in his Pre- 
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face, but it must be as difficult for him as 
for any Protestant Christan to assent without 
reserve to the mystical doctrine. Mystical 
theology teaches that the way of holiness is 
through the perfect ‘‘ detachment” of the 
soul from sensible things; that the goal is 
union with God, and that this goal is to be 
sought by a studied mortification of every 
desire, until the soul is conscious of nothing 
but the contemplation of God, or rather is 
lost unconsciously in that contemplation. 
Now Cardinal Wiseman’s Sermons do not 
preach this doctrine, any more than those of 
any Anglican or Protestant. The Roman 
Catholic theory, we believe, is that the life of 
detachment and contemplation is an excep- 
tionally high vocation, where ‘any believer is 
conscious of such a ‘‘ vocation.” But, in the 
first place, no mystic who heartily holds his 
doctrine leaves it dependent upon an excep- 
tional vocation; and in the next place, that 
quality in the mystical teaching which we 
all confess to be so powerful becomes stulti- 
fied and barren if it does not appeal to the 
universal human’ conscience. It must be, 
that the mystic is not wholly right. That 
the Will of God and the Glory of God should 
be supreme must be confessed by all who 
believe in a Will of God at all. But there 
must be a way of reconciling devotion to that 
Will with a simple social human life. ‘‘ He 
served his own generation by the Will of 
God,”—this, which was the principle of the 
man after God’s own heart, must express the 
highest law of all human obedience. 


J. 1. D. 





SIXTH VOLUME OF GUIZOT’S 
MEMOTRS. 

Mémoires pour Servir aU? Histoire de Mon Temps. 
Par M. Guizot. Tome Sixiéme. (Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres.) 

eg sixth volume of these Memoirs is far 

less interesting, especially for English 

readers, than its immediate predecessor. M. 

Guizot’s embassy at the Court of St. James 

has now come to an ond, and we have no 

longer the pleasure of studying our own 
society, our politics, and our public charac- 
ters as reflected in such a mind as his. We 
accompany him less frequently in his diplo- 
matic interviews with statesmen, some of 
whom are still living and still holding the 
helm of our affairs. We no longer follow 
him in his frequent excursions to Holland 

House; nor do we azain come across the 

notabilities of the year 1840—Sidney Smith, 

Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Fry, 

Lord Jeffrey, Macaulay, Whately, Daniel 

O’Connell, and others—-many of whom, alas! 

have now gone to their rest. Neither are 

we again invited to visit Westminster Abbey 
and study its monuments—they cannot in 
every case be called its beauties—with the 
help of Lord Macaulay’s marvellous know- 
ledge and exhaustless memory. Except in 
the few pages that relate to the Queen’s visit 
to the Chateau d’Eu, and Louis Philippe’s 
return visit to Windsor. the contents of this 
sixth volume are of a somewhat different 
character. They consis in very great part 
of abstracts of, and extracts from, the diplo- 
matic correspondence which took place with 
respect to the settlement of the Eastern 

Difficulty, the abolition of the Right of 

Search, and other questions of foreign politics. 

There is also a chapter on the Obsequies of 

Napoleon and the Fortifications of Paris, 

and another on the course of home affairs 

from 1840 to 1842. 

Still, though England does not form so 
specially the subject of this volume, it is 
quite impossible to discuss the policy of 
Europe at any partieular time without fre- 
quently coming into contact with us. What- 
ever some of our politicians may think 
desirable; we are not yet so isolated in our 
own selfish interests that our voice is unheard 
in the general councils of the world. And 
thus, although England is no longer M. 
Guizot’s theme, her name still frequently 
occurs in his pages, and the acts of our 
statesmen still form the objects of his praise 
and censure. We took a yery important, if 
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not the most important, part in settling the 
Eastern complication; the Right of Search 
was a question in which we were mainly 1n- 
terested; and of course there are many minor 
matters in which we had something to do 
and say. 

In order to understand the various events 
and transactions which M. Guizot now 
describes, it is necessary to go back a little 
into the special ‘‘ Eastern Difficulty” of 1840. 
It will be remembered that, on the 15th of 
July in that year, the four Great Powers— 
England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia—had 
signed a treaty for the ‘‘ Pacification of the 
Levant,” or, in other words, for compelling 
Mehemet Ali to submit to the Sultan. 
France was, for many reasons, strongly dis- 
posed to favour the Egyptian Pasha, and the 
mere fact of such an alliance having been 
formed without her concurrence, and, what 
was worse, without her previous knowledge, 
created of course a serious diplomatic storm. 
The government of M. Thiers, eager for the 
honour of France, and misled as to the means 
of resistance which Mehemet Ali had at his 
disposal, had suffered itself to be drawn too 
far on the road to war. Louis Philippe had 
at all times an almost excessive love for 
peace, and on this occasion rightly thought 
that there was no sufficient casus belli. He 
objected, therefore, to the speech with which 
the ministi'y wished him to open parliament, 
and accepted their resignations. He then 
sent for M. Guizot, who was still ambassador 
in London, and on the 29th of October, 1840, 
was formed that ministry under whose 
pilotage the monarchy was wrecked in the 
stormy days of 1548. It is at this point that 
the volume now under review takes up the 
story of M. Guizot’s political life. 

The French Government, as the ex-minister 
now very frankly admits, had entirely mis- 
calculated Mehemet Ali’s strength. Before 
the new ministry had been formed many 
days, the Syrians had revolted against his 
rule, St. Jean d’Acre, after a few hours’ 
resistance, had fallen into the hands 
Admiral Stopford, and the Pasha was alto- 
gether ina very bad way. War and diplo- 
macy would probably have lingered; but 
Sir Charles Napior, who, as commodore of a 
portion of the British squadron, was sailing 
before Alexandria, materially hastened mat- 
ters. Entirely on his own responsibility, 
he advised Mehemet Ali to restore the 
Ottoman fleet, evacuate Syria, and send 
in a full submission to the Sultan, making 
a sort of engagement that, if he did so, the 
government of Kgypt should be guaranteed 
to him and to his posterity. This advice 
was taken. But the Turkish Government, 
probably thinking that, if hostilities had 
continued, the Pasha would have been 
utterly annihilated, were indignant that 
an English sailor should have interposed 
himself between them and one of their sub- 
jects. Lord Palmerston, however, approved 
of what Sir Charles had done, though he 
blamed the irregularity of his proceedings, 
and strongly advised the Sublime Porte to 
accede to the proposed conditions. Great 
was the perplexity at Constantinople, but, 
after much deliberation and despatch-writing, 
the Sultan decided to accept Mehemet Ali’s 
submission, and grant him the hereditary 
government of Egypt. When this point was 
gained, it was generally felt that, as the 
objects of the treaty of the 15th of July were 
attained, France should be requested again 
to take her part in the negotiations from 
which she had hitherto held aloof. Sud- 
denly, however, it transpired that the Pasha 
had refused to accept the conditions with 
which the Sultan had accompanied his paci- 
fication, and all was again at sea. But, a 
general pressure having been exercised on 
the Turkish Goyernment, the conditions were 
modified, and finally accepted ; for ‘‘ Mehemet 
Ali was one of those inordinately ambitious 
men, by turns visionary and sensible, ob- 
stinate and fatalistic, who venture their 
fortunes beyond all bounds, but who, on the 
eve of ruin, bow before the necessities which 
they. had been. unable to foresee.” After a 


good deal more fencing and petty squabbling, 











of | 


| had for its object 


the General Convention of the 13th of July, 
1841, was signed by the five Great Powers—a 
convention chiefly important, as it seems to 
us, in that it was the sign that France had 
again taken her place in the great council of 
nations. Thus for the nonce ended the 
Eastern difficulty, which had threatened to 
involve Europe in war. And really, if we 
consider the amount of time, trouble, trea- 
sure, and blood which have at various 
periods been spent in keeping together that 
decaying body, the Ottoman Empire, it is a 
great question whether the result will ever 
repay the cost. We know it isa maxim of 
European, and especially of English policy, 
that Turkey should be prevented from going 
to pieces. The fear of Russia is ever, and 
rightly so, before our eyes. But, when a 
commonwealth is rotten and demoralized to 
the very core, when it has fallen into that 
condition which Sir Walter Raleigh, speaking 
of Ireland, described as a common-woe, it is 
perhaps useless to try and give it life and 
strength. Let the dead bury their dead. 
Scarcely had the Eastern question been 
satisfactorily settled when a new cloud rose 
on the political horizon. In their agitation 
against the Right of Search the French acted 
with great foolishness and some pettiness of 
spirit. They really had no grievance. Their 
cruisers had searched about as many ships 
as ourown. In the eleven years which had 
elapsed since 1831—the date of the signature 
of the treaty for the abolition of the slave- 
trade—only seventeen complaints had been 
made against the manner in which the Right 
had been exercised by us, and of these five 
or six had received satisfaction, and the 
remainder had been abandoned or proved to 
haye been unfounded. Indeed the agitation 
on the subject can only be explained by the 
soreness left by the diplomatic rebuffs which 
France had received in the negotiations on the 
Kastern difficulty. M. Guizotfelt all thisfully, 
and it was much against his will that he had 
to refuse to ratify the new treaties by which 








Russia, Prussia, and Austria were to give | 


their adherence to the measures adopted by 
France and England in 1831 and 1833. 
English nation and Parliament, on the other 
hand, were very eager for everything that 
the abolition of the slave- 
trade; and thus a good deal of ill-will was 
created between the two countries, which 
might have led to very unpleasant results, if 
the conduct of foreign affairs had not on this 


The | 


_ side of the Channel rested in very moderate | 








hands; for, before the negotiations had 
proceeded far, Lord Melbourne’s ministry 
had been replaced by that of Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord Aberdeen occupied Lord 
Palmerston’s post as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. This was evidently a pleasant 
change for M. Guizot, who seems to have 
had little liking for our present Premier, and 
frequently complains of his disputatious 
spirit. But of Lord Aberdeen he always 
speaks in terms of the greatest affection and 
respect. 

“T have never known,” says he, “ a man less 
shut up in his own thoughts, nor more inclined to 
understand the thoughts and the situations of 
others, and to give them theirdue weight. There 
was in him, together with a prudence which never 
ignored difficulties and never attempted to over- 
come them but step by step, a freedom and an 
equity of spirit which impelled him to seek in 
every question the solution that was most just 
to all.” 


Such characters are generally very useful, but 
there are times when their good qualities are 


decision was embodied in the treaty of the 
25th May, 1845. It was while the negotia- 
tions on this subject were being carried on 
that the Queen visited Louis Philippe at the 
Chateau d’Eu, and that he returned her visit 
at Windsor (September and October 1844). 
These mutual politenesses contributed not a 
little to produce a friendly feeling between 
the two countries. 

In reading this volume it is impossible not 
at times to be struck with the littleness, 
we had almost said the uselessness, of much 
that is called diplomacy. We all of us, in 
private life, know men whose small vanities 
are continually being wounded, and who can 
never live in peace and friendship with their 
neighbours. They are always on the look- 
out for causes of offence, and then show 
their anger, not in a frank and open manner, 
but in acts of covert and petty spite. But 
we scarcely expect that conduct such as this 
should find a place in the dealings of great 
nations, or that statesmen and countries 
should indulge in little jealousies and feelings 
of foolish pique. An instance will explam 
what we mean. The Emperor of Russia had 
always behaved with marked discourtesy to 
Louis Philippe. It was the custom in 
Paris that, on the Ist of January, tho 
“Dean” of the diplomatic corps should 


offer his congratulations to the vag This 
duty had several times previously devolved 


on the Russian ambassador; but, in the 
autumn of 1841, Nicholas took it into his 
head to order Count Pahlen to return to 
St. Petersburg, ostensibly for the purpose 
of orally communicating with him, but 
really with the object of preventing him 
from congratulating Louis Philippe on the 
first day of the ensuing year. On this M. 
Guizot wrote to the French Chargé d’ Affaires 
at St. Petersburg, directing him to absent 
himself from the imperial ball on St. 
Nicholas’ day on the ground of indisposition. 
These instructions were followed. The real 
cause of M. Casimir Périer’s absence of 
course crept out, and the usual amount of 
diplomatic correspondence was the result— 
the only result that we can discover, though 
M. Guizot finds much cause for self-con- 
gratulation in the matter. To us it seems 
that the Czar’s conduct was silly in the 
extreme, and that the Fren¢éh Government 
would better have consulted its own dignity 
by taking no notice of his folly. 

This is not the only case in which we are 
disposed to think that M. Guizvt casts a too 
complacent glance on the affairs in which he 
took part. We can quite understand that he 
should be satisfied with the solution of the 
Eastern question, for M. Thiers had left 
matters in great confusion, and his successors 
deserve credit for sailing safely out of the 
danger. But we cannot think that the question 


'whether the French ambassador should put 


his credentials into the hands of the infant 
Queen of Spain or into those of the Regent 
was worth the fuss that was made about it. 
But what is strangest of all is, to see that 
M. Guizot is still, after all that has taken 
place, convinced that no reform was required 
either in the franchise or in the Chamber of 
Deputies itself. On the Ist of February, 
1842, in a body composed of 459 members, 
there were 149 salaried officials; and at the 
same date the number of persons entitled to 
a vote throughout France was 224,000 only. 
M. Guizot sees no anomaly in these numbers. 


| Unfortunately it was with such a consti- 


| pernicious, as was shown in the conduct of the | 
| negotiations which preceded the Russian war. 


A little less moderation and a little more 


| perhaps narrow-minded firmness might have 





saved Europe some trouble on that occasion. 
Be that as it may, Lord Aberdeen was just 


| the man for the discussions on the Right of 


Search, and under his auspices the question | 
_ much finer subject than the histo 


was brought to a satisfactory solution. 
The Duc de Broglie was sent to London to 
confer with Dr. Lushington on the subject, 
and they hit upon a plan by which the slave- 
trade could be effectively repressed without 
any recourse to the obnoxious Right. Their 





tuency and such a house of Commons that 
the monarchy of 1830 fell to the ground. 

We have said that the volume now before 
us is less interesting than its predecessor, 
but we must not be understood toumean that, 
in our opinion, M. Guizot had, even then, 
made the most of his materials. With all 
his great mental gifts he has a singular want 
of the power of throwing life into what he 
narrates. Surely no man has ever had a 
of France 


from the restoration of Louis XVIII. Surely’ 
no man would have been supposed capable of 
writing that history with more thrilling in- 
terest than he who had himself been a 
distinguished actor in most of the events of 
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which he hadtospeak. M. Guizot’s political 
Memoirs are practically such a history, and 
yet his book is a heavy one—so much so 
that it is not a light task to read it 
through; and those who have perused each 
volume as it appeared can only reflect with 
thankfulness that they have not had to go 
through it all at once. The only portions 
we would except from this censure are 
the various literary portraits scattered here 
and there throughout the book. ‘These are 
drawn with a firm and masterly hand; but, 
unfortunately, the earlier volumes are more 
favoured in this respect than the last. We 
can quote no instance from the one before us. 

Making every deduction, however, it is a 
fine sight to see a man of M. Guizot’s age 
who, when all his favourite opinions are 
defeated, yet ree ear 


Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bates a jot 
heart or hope, but still bears up and steers 
Right onward.” 


Notwithstanding the overthrow of the form 
of government to which he is attached, and 
of the ideas of constitutional freedom which 
his life has been spent in advocating, he still 
finds words of hope and trust. 








NOTICES. 


The Shakespeare Gallery. A Reproduction in 
Commemoration of the Tercentenary Anniversary 
of the Poet’s Birth. mMpccctxiv. (Booth.)—TueE 
original large illustrations to Shakespeare, pub- 
lished by Alderman Boydell in two atlas folio 
volumes in 1802-4, are said to have had their 
origin from an after-dinner remark made at the 
alderman’s house at Hampstead, in November 
1787, that “ English artists were unequal to high- 
class historical painting.” Boydell maintained 
the contrary, insisting that the fault lay with the 
public, whose preference for foreign works of art 
gave English painters no encouragement to devote 
themselves to the higher walks of their profession. 
To bring the point to an issue, he planned the 
celebrated Shakespeare Gallery, upon which he 
expended upwards of gne hundred thousand 
pounds ; and having, already in 1789, many of the 
pictures completed, he built the Shakespeare 
Gallery in Pall Mall for their exhibition. The 
work of engraving the plates went on simul- 
taneously ; and in 1802 the first volume was issued 
to the public, the second following in 1804. The 
building, now the British Institution, has on its 
front a large bas-relief by Thomas Banks, R.A., 
which cost five hundred guineas, representing 
Shakespeare between Poetry and Painting—Aoide, 
with the double mask of Tragedy and Comedy, in- 
structing the poet, whilst Painting, looking towards 
the spectator, introduces him to more extended 
notice by the sister art. This, at present, is the only 
out-door monument to Shakespeare in the metro- 
polis, and, as shown, owed its erection to a private 
mercantile speculation. It formed the subject of 
Boulton’s medal, which was presented by Alder- 
man Boydell to each subscriber to the work, and 
a fine engraving of the bas-relief itself by Benjamin 
Smith was given with the book. During this 
Tercentenary week it may not be out of place to 
mention that three other public memorials of 
Shakespeare are to be seen in London—the first of 
these being Roubiliac’s statue of the poet, in the 
Hall of the British Museum, on the left of the 
entrance to the Grenville Library, which was 
executed for Garrick at a cost of three hundred 
guineas, and bequeathed by him to the nation ; 
the second, the somewhat undignified statue by 
Kent in Westminster Abbey ; and the third, the 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, which had be- 
longed to Davenant the poet, Betterton the 
actor, and Mrs. Barry the actress, and which was 
bought at the Stowe sale in 1848 by Lord Elles- 
mere for three hundred and fifty-five guineas, 
and has since been presented by him to the 
National Portrait Gallery, open every day 
re, the present week. Mr. Booth gives a 
capi “pa ar a of the Roubiliac statue by 
way of frontispiece to this reproduction of the 


Shakespeare Gallery, instead of the portraits ° 


George III. and Queen Charlotte of the original 
publication. This pho ph has been taken b 

express permission of the trustees of the British 
Museum, and is the only one extant. He has 
also placed a photograph of the Boulton medal on 
the title-page, by way of vignette. In casting 
one’s eye over the list of names of the painters 


whose illustrations to Shakespeare form the con- 
tents of the volume, it will be found to embrace 
those of almost all the great artists of the English 











School of the date of its original production. So, 
too, the list of engravers. The sculptors employed 
were Mr. Thos. Banks, R.A., and the Honble. 
Anne Seymour Damer. The merit of the collec- 
tion consists in the great variety of style in which 
these imperishable dramas are illustrated by pic- 
torial art; for it has never yet been the good 
fortune of any one painter to furnish a series of 
illustrations for all the plays in any way satisfac- 
tory. The letter-press consists of a description of 
the scene and an extract of the passage which 
forms the subject of each individual illustration. 
The names of painter and engraver are added. 
The photographs are cleverly executed, and the 
volume is elegantly got-up. Altogether “The 
Shakespeare Gallery’ is just the book for the 
drawing-room table, now that the poet and his 
works areengaging everybody’s attention—pleasant 
to turn over, and sure to furnish interesting sub- 
jects for conversation. 

Christ at Sychar: an Episode in our Lord’s 
Ministry. By Rev. Norman Walker. (Nisbet 
& Co.)—TueE biographical spirit which has taken 
hold of our literature is nowhere more prevalent 
than in the theological department of it. No con- 
trast of form can be more marked than that which 
separates the religious style of the Georgian 
from the religious style of the Victorian era. 
We have passed from the study of abstract for- 
mulas to that of living examples. The objections 
to Christianity are now-a-days rather historical 
than philosophical, and the best elucidations of 
the grounds of our faith are contained in the 
portraiture of persons far more than in the piecing 
together of doctrines. In this transition from 
theoretical to historical or biographical modes of 
thought, our Scottish friends have lagged a little 
behind, but even in Scotland there is a marked 
change. Dr. Hanna’s work on “The Last Days 
of our Lord’s Passion” is a very masterly example 
of the biographical treatment of a great theme. 
Works of asimilar nature from the pens of Scottish 
clergymen—each attempting todepictas vividly and 
reverently as possible some passages of our Lord’s 
life on earth—are not uncommon; and we now 
give a passing word of praise to a little volume 
which Mr. Norman Walker of Dysart has devoted 
to the well-known incident of the meeting between 
Jesus and the woman of Samaria. The author 
analyses the details of that incident with great 
minuteness and with a happy power of illustration. 
We scarcely like to say that he makes a cabinet 
picture of it, because in such a phrase there may 
seem to be implied a want of earnestness, and Mr. 
Walker is thoroughly in earnest. But, in the 
finish and delicacy of work which belongs to such 
a picture, there is, nevertheless, reflected a fair 
idea of the writer’s art. He writes well; the 
style is full of matter; and the sentiment which 
the subject suggests is natural, self-restrained, 
and vigorous. Only on one page have we observed 
any of that overstraining after small points which 
is the bane of our devotional literature. It ‘is 
where he trices to make out a serious difference 
between a fountain and a well, or between the 
spiritual realities of which they are the types. Is 
there indeed any essential distinction between a 
fountain and a well of living waters? The attempt 
to establish such a distinction is characteristic of 
a religious school which is fast losing its influence, 
and with which we do not identify Mr. Walker. 
One of the most accomplished ministers of the 
Free Kirk, he thinks clearly, writes unaffectedly, 
and yields to no false sentiment. His little book 
is an excellent specimen of devout portraiture, and 
ought to find favour in many a household. 

Aonio Paleario: A Chapter in the History of 
the Italian Reformation. From the French of 
M. Bonnet. (Religious Tract Society. Pp. 263.) 
—M. Bonnet has been for more than ten years 
employed in collecting materials for a history of 
Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, “ regarding 
her life as the framework of a complete and well- 
considered sketch of the destinies of the Italian 
Reformation during the sixteenth century ;” but 
he has not been able, he says, to resist the temp- 
tation of retracing separately an episode of the 
history, which aabuealty detached itself, and the 
charm of which was so enticing. Living nearly a 
century later than Savonarola, Paleario first figures 
as a scholar and an ardent literary reformer; and, 
although he afterwards made theology his study, 
and, like the Dominican Friar, died for his faith, 
there is a generous intellectual tone about the hero 
of the sixteenth century which we do not find in 
the mystic monk. ‘“ When the Reformation,” says 
M. Bonnet, “preached triumphantly at Wittemberg 
and Ziirich, crosses for the first time the barrier of 
the Alps, and assails Catholic doctrine in its most 
august sanctuary, he writes a book, breathing the 
aspirations of the new faith, the unheard of success 
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of which will speedily mark him out for the 
rigours of the Inquisition. Quitting thenceforth 
the paths of learning for that of the apostolate, he 
dreams of a Church purified, of a reform without 
a schism, of the regeneration of Italy by the 
Gospel and by freedom. Serious enmities threaten 
him. Ile passes successively from Siena to Lucca, 
from Lucca to Milan, everywhere prosecuting 
his generous design; and, that nothing may 
be wanting to mark his destiny, he is cited 
before the tribunal of the Holy Office, and dies 
at the stake, in the pontificate of Pius V.” 
If readers will remember the many grand per- 
sonages who figure on the stage of Italian history 
from the days of Leo X. to those of Pius V., and 
how prominently among them all lived and 
laboured the devoted scholar, they will at once see 
that this “Chapter in the History of the Italian 
Reformation ’’ is one of no ordinary interest. The 
translation seems easy and conscientiously done. 

Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons, re- 

hearsed from the Early Chronicles. By Louisa L, 
J. Menzies. (J. R. Smith. Pp.190.)—“ Tn follow- 
ing legends,” says the preface, “ have been selected 
from those preserved in the Chronicle of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, in the belief that that chronicle— 
which, though set at nought by historians, has 
been the storehouse of the great poets of England 
—deserves to be rendered familiar to the youth of 
the country.’’ With the belief of our author all 
the best and most recent scholarship agrees, and 
Miss Menzies deserves our heartiest thanks for 
her admirable rendering of some of the most 
beautiful tales we possess. Her selection, among 
others, includes “The Legend of the Brothers 
Beli and Bran,” “The Legend of Alban of Veru- 
lam,” “The Legend of Esyllt and Sabrina,” dear 
to Milton, and “The Legend of Lear and his 
Three Daughters,” dramatized by Shakespeare for 
ever; and there can be no doubt that the 
hope of the author, “that they may serve to 
kindle in the minds of those who read them a 
love for the men who in olden times trod the soil 
we tread, and to give them fuller enjoyment of the 
great poets of their country,’ will be amply 
realized. The tenderness of some of the tales is 
such that one frequently fancies he is reading a 
prose version of the “ Idylls” of Tennyson; and, 
whether we turn the compliment on the Laureate 
or the Legend, it holds equally true of both. 

Elements of Modern Geography for the Use of 
Junior Classes. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, 
A.M., F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘ A Manual of Modern 
Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Political, 
ona New Plan, embracing a Complete Develop- 
ment of the River-Systems of the Globe.” (Black- 
wood and Sons. Pp. 297.)—As Mr. Mackay’s 
larger work was designed for those who have made 
some proficiency in geographical science, and espe- 
cially for teachers, the book before us is expressly 
prepared to suit the wants and capacities of the 
pupil. That the book has been carefully got-up, 
and is in perfect agreement with all our latest geo- 
graphical discoveries, we have satisfied ourselves 
in several ways ; and the proof-sheets, Mr. Mackay 
informs us, fare been revised by Mr. A. Keith 
Johnston, Her Majesty’s geographer for Scotland. 
This fact is of itself of the highest importance. 
The arrangements in the matter of mountains and 
lakes, rivers and towns, boundaries and political 
divisions, are all upon a much more systematic and 
intelligible plan than we remember elsewhere; and, 
in addition to all the emphasis which variety and 
clearness of type can give, the pupil is aided in his 
pronunciation of difficult names, and has his 
interest awakened in the various towns by 
“ descriptive notes setting forth everything really 
remarkable connected with their history, position, 
or material resources.” This is all as it should be, 
and Mr. Mackay’s “Elements of Modern Geo- 
graphy” deserve to become popular. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Florence Nightingale. 
Third Edition. (Longman & Co.)—Tuis treatise, 
which has grown from its original form of a paper 
prepared for the Social Science Association into a 
volume of nearly 200 pages, has, in the present 
edition, been almost entirely re-written. Numerous. 
plans of home and foreign hospitals are inserted, 
and, towards the close of the volume, a chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of the most recent 
methods suggested for registering the statistics in 
the hospitals of the British dominions on one 
uniform plan. It has, doubtless, ever been the 
fervent hope of the public that a patient does not 
necessarily suffer harm from passing within the 
precincts of a hospital. But, since it is now 
regarded as incumbent upon the physician 
strenuously to urge upon the student that he 
must not kill his patient, and since, further, 
the foremost requirement of those about to 
construct a hospital in the present day is 
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that such an institution shall do its inmates no 
harm, it is evident that some great evils have pre- 
vailed heretofore both in the treatment and 
hygienic conditions of the sick. For some years 
Miss Nightingale has distinguished herself as one 
of the most prominent exponents of the questions 
relating to the sanitary improvements of the 
dwellings of rich and poor alike. In the volume 
before us the authoress first of all discusses the 
many defects in the construction of hospitals as 
they now exist, and the unhappy effects resulting 
therefrom. ‘The principles upon which hospitals 
should be built are then enunciated. The most 
recent plans for convalescent and children’s hos- 
pitals are afterwards considered. Many ques- 
tions which interest us as a nation must now be 
studied as they affect our Indian dominions ; 
and, in the present instance, Miss Nightingale has 
not failed to obtain the requisite information to 
enable her to point out the wretched state of the 
Indian hospitals, and to indicate the principles to 
be applied in the erection of such buildings for the 
future in climates similar to that of India. 

The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton Abbey. By 
William Gilbert, author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
&e. Second Edition. (Freeman. Pp. 146.)— 
Trts is the death-bed confession by a lady-abbess 
of certain sins committed by her before she be- 
came one of the holy sisterhood. The story is 
exceedingly slight, and the confession refers to sins 
which our modern sensational writers would call 
venial; and yet our author, by the charm of his 
style, which is severe and simple, with a certain 
antique air about it, and by the natural spontaneity 
of the narrative, manages to carry us along with 
him to the last page interested and pleased. To 
lead us over 146 pages of closely-printed matter 
in this way, without either plot or story, is no 
ordinary feat; and yet Mr. Gilbert has been so 
successful that we never once discover a modern 
thought or expression in the whole book to mar 
the impression that we are perusing the veritable 
confessions of tle holy abbess, who left instruc- 
tions that, “in the evening preceding Christmas- 
day, between vespers and the celebration of mid- 
night mass, it might be read aloud” for the 
edification of the sisterhood. 

A Letter to Viscount Palmerston, K.G., M.P., 
on the Present Condition of Poland, founded 
partly on Personal Observation. By W. Ll. 
Birkbeck, Esq. (Macmillan & Co. Pp. 55.)— 
AFTER recounting several of the barbarities per- 
petrated by the Russians upon the Polish people, 
and showing the dangers likely to menace Eng- 
land should France and Russia coalesce, Mr. 
Birkbeck is forced to the conclusion that our 
whole policy as regards Poland is a mistake, and 
that the interpretation put by our government on 
the phrase “ non-intervention” has never been the 
meaning which writers on international law have 
attached to it. He then points out the many 
ame benefits which Lord Palmerston, in his 
ong career of Foreign Minister, has conferred on 
Europe, and regrets that his work, now verging 
towards a conclusion, is not crowned with some 
great action worthy of such a career, and that the 
minister “should live to behold, without having 
raised a hand to prevent it, the partition of Den- 
mark and the extinction of Poland.” The letter 
throughout is written in a quiet earnest tone. 

The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
From the Text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed. 
With Biographical Sketch by Mary Cowden 
Clarke. _ (Edinburgh: Nimmo.)—T ais is a care- 
fully-printed edition of Shakespeare’s Plays and 
Poems, founded on Isaac Reed’s edition of 1813, 
with occasional alterations in the text, by discard- 
ing such readings as have since been ascertained 
to be erroneous for others which, however, have 
stood the test of time and criticism. The volume 
is elegantly printed in royal octavo, in double 
columns, has prefixed an index to the characters 
in the plays and concludes with a glossary—the 
whole forming 735 pages, bound in cloth and 
lettered in gold ; and, what is one of the marvels of 
the day, it is sold to the public for five shillings. 

The Works of William Shakspere. Edited 
by Charles Knight. A New and Revised Issue of 
the Pictorial Edition. (Routledge & Co.)—Mr. 
KniGut’s “ Pictorial Shakspere ” is too well 
established in public favour, both in Great Britain 
and America, to need more than the announcement 
of its republication to insure the re-issue a large 
amount of patronage from those who desire to 
possess an encyclopedic edition of their favourite 
author. Mr. Grant White, whose recent American 
edition of Shakespeare deservedly takes a high 
rank, passes the highest eulogium upon Mr. 
Knight's labours, who “ brought to his task,” he 
says, “an intelligent veneration for his author, 
and a sympathetic apprehension of his thoughts, 








which, I venture to say, has never been surpassed 
—perhaps never equalled—by any of that gentle- 
man’s fellow-editors. There exist no critical essays 
more imbued with the pure spirit of Shakespeare 
than the Supplementary Notices which Mr. Knight 
appended to each in his beautiful Pictorial Edi- 
tion.”” The text of the former Pictorial Edition 
followed chiefly the Folio of 1623. Since then 
Mr. Knight has published his “ Library Edition,” 
based upon a careful collation of the original 
quarto plays with the 1623 text; and this is the 
chief source of the amended text now presented by 
Messrs. Routledge to the reader. But Mr. Knight, 
in preparing this new issue of the “ Pictorial 
Shakspere,” has laboured as well since the 
beginning of 1863 diligently in comparing the 
labours of others with his own, acknowledging his 
obligations in all cases where he adopts their 
opinions, pointing out the most important “ Recent 
New Readings” either to be subscribed to or con- 
troverted, but never surrendering the principle 
upon which he has uniformly worked, “that for 
three-fifths of Shakspere’s plays the Folio of 
1623 is the only authority; that for the other two- 
Sifths the Quartos may be advantageously compared 
with that Folio; but that to sail forth into the 
wide ocean of conjectural readings is to embark 
upon a perilous voyage, with no guide to steer 
between Scylla and Charybdis but the discretion 
of the helmsman.”’ This re-issue will be comprised 
in thirty-two monthly parts, of which the first 
now lies before us, each part averaging 120 pages 
—the whole forming eight royal octavo volumes, 
illustrated with some 1200 cuts. 

The Reference Shakspere. A Memorial Edition 
of Shakspere’s Plays. Containing 11,600 Refer- 
ences. Compiled by John B. Marsh. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.)—APrEeNnvED is an Index of 372 
subjects, which are illustrated by 6504 separate 
passages, connected by a total of 11,600references, 
as mentioned on the title-page. On the subject 
of Love alone there are upwards of 700 passages, 
each containing a distinct thought; and this is 
the only subject in which Mr. Marsh has attempted 
to classify them, placing them under seventeen 
different heads. We have turned to several pas- 
sages, and, taking these as samples, we can bear 
witness to the care and accuracy which Mr. Marsh 
has brought to his work in carrying out his desire 
“to make Shakspere self-interpretative, and so 
to enable readers to judge him by himself.” The 
volume is elegantly printed in double columns, 
and follows chiefly Mr. Charles Knight’s revision 
of the text. It will be sure to find many pur- 
chasers, as, for the general reader, it supersedes 
the necessity of consulting either Douce’s or 
Ayscough’s Index, or Mrs. Cowden Clarke's 
Shakespeare Concordanee. 

Four Sermons on Subjects of the Day. Witha 
Preface on the Oxford Declaration. By E. M. 
Goulburn, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
(Rivingtons.)—THeE subjects of the day are those 
of the Privy Council Judgment, the Nature of 
Biblical Inspiration, and Everlasting Punishment. 
Dr. Goulburn “ sympathises warmly with the 
plaintiffs in the recent trial,” and also with “‘ the 
sentiment which has animated the proceedings of 
those who drew up the Oxford Declaration.” 
But he has not signed the Declaration, preferring 


to express the same sentiments in pastoral 
discourses. On Everlasting Punishment, Dr. 
Goulburn’s doctrine is as follows:—Sin is a 


collision with the Infinite Will of God. “ I can 
just imagine that Sin might acquire from this 
circumstance an infinite malignity.”” “I should 
expect from these premises that Sin, wilfully per- 
sisted in and clung to, should entail an everlasting 
penalty.” ““ An Infinite Ransom for the souls of 
the saved must, at the other end of the scale, be 
matched by an Infinite Penalty for the souls of 
the lost.” So we get “the equilibrium of 
Christian Doctrine.” Dr. Goulburn does not 
explain how this equilibrium permits repentance 
and remission of sins on one side of the grave 
and excludes it.on the other side. 

Human Sadness. By the Countess de Gasparin, 
author of “ The Near and the Heavenly Horizons.” 
(Strahan & Co. Pp. 273.)—Desrite occasional 
sentimentality there is much in the Countess de 
Gasparin’s book which will invigorate and console. 
She is a woman of tender sympathies, and her 
consolations come all the more gratefully because 
she herself has known sorrow. The force of her 
style will be best understood from the following 
short extract :—“ That father, that mother, where- 
fore is it that they have fallen on their knees ? 
Oh, do you not already know? Their child has a 
soul; that soul may suffer much, but it can never 
die. Their child may become a Christian, but he 
may also be a castaway. He may perhaps bea 
loyal, generous man, a champion of liberty, an 
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originator of ideas, a performer of great and noble 
actions; perhaps a mere Sybarite,.an idler, an 
egotist, a debauchee—one of the lost! Believe 
me, if the supplications that rise from earth to 
heaven could become suddenly visible, you would 
count by myriads those prayers that wrestle for 
the salvation of souls.” : 

Eastwards, or Realities of Indian Life. By 
C. P. A. Oman, late of Tirhoot, Bengal. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Pp. 297.)—OuR author weaves a 
— love-story into his descriptions of Eastern 
ife, and lends thereby a double interest to his 
volume. His experiences range from Calcutta to 
the Himalayahs, and he gives us lively pictures 
of the bazaar, the ball, the pic-nic, and the hurdle- 
race. Nor are wanting episodes of Indian life 
more adventurous and thrilling. We have the 
boar-hunt, for instance; an amusing account of 
fishing for an alligator; a fierce combat between 
anclephant and buffalo, in which the former, not 
without help, came off best; and the usual tiger 
encounter. ‘The author has some very sensible 
remarks on the mutinies of 1857. 

From Messrs. Longman & Co. we have Part 
VI. of the People’s Edition of Macaulay's His- 
tory of England, and Part II. of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, by Dr. R. G. Latham; also Mil- 
ton’s Comus, L’ Allegro, and It Penseroso, with 
numerous illustrative notes, &c., adapted for 
Use in Training Colleges and Schools, by the 
Rev. John Hunter, M.A., Instructor of Candi- 
dates for the Civil Service and other Public 
Examinations. The notes are of a very interest- 
ing and scholarly kind, and the type in Dr. 
Latham’s “ Johnson” all that can be desired. 

From Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder we 
have The Conflict of Opinions, an Essay, by Charles 
Chapman, M.A., which, if containmg nothing 
new, is at least very spiritedly written. The same 
publishers send us Congregational Chants and 
Anthems, a Supplement to all Tune-Books ; and 
Congregational Church Music, a Book for the 
Service of Song in the House of the Lord: full 
vocal score. The latter is dedicated to the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, and both are in clear easily 
legible type. Asmall Book of Words accompanies 
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AspotTt (Jacob). Agnes. A Franconian Story. New Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo.,cl. sd. Jackson and Walford, 18, 

ANIMALS, THEIR Foop anp Instincts. New Edition. 16mo., 
cl., sd. Jackson and Walford, 1s. 6d. 7 

Art.tas. John Heywood’s Senior Atlas. Containing Twenty- 
Nine Coloured Maps. 4to. Manchester: John Heywood, 
Simpkhin. 38. 

Art.Las. Middle-Class Atlas of General Geography. In a 
Series of Twenty-Nine Maps, containing the most Recent 
Territorial Changes and Discoveries, and exhibiting ata 
glance, by means of Sections, Diagrams, &c., the Moun- 
tains, Rivers, and Areas of the Various Countries of the 
World. By Walter M‘Leod, F.R.G.S., &c. 4to. Longman, 5s, 

Baigent (Francis Joseph) and Russevi (Charles James), 
Practical Manual of Heraldry, and of Heraldic Illumina- 
tion; with a Glossary of the Principal Terms Used in 
Heraldry. With Coloured Engravings. 8vo., pp. iv—65. 
Rowney, 68. 

Barser (George). British and London Pharmacopceias 
compared, with a Posological Table, for the Use of Pre- 
scribers, &c. 16mo., cl. sd., pp. 66. Liverpool: Howell, 
Simpkin, 2s. Posological Table separate, 1s. 

Binns (W. 8., M.C.P.) Elementary Treatise on Ortho- 
raphy, Projection, and [sometrical Drawing. Designed 
or ools, Members of Science Classes, Mechanics’ Insti- 

tutions, and to Meet the Wants of the Engineer, the 
Architect, &c., forming an Easy and Practical Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Geometrical Drawing. (Gleig’s School 
Series.) l&mo., sd., pp. xi—118. Longman. 1s. 

Bisset (Andrew). Omitted Chapters of the History of 
England. From the Death of Charles I. to the Battle of 
Dunbar. 8vo., pp. xii—3v2. Murray. 15s. 

Biount (Margaret). Barbara Home. Three Volumes, Post 
8vo., pp. 934. J. Maxwell. 3is. 6d. : 

BriERLEY (Benjamin). Layrock of Langley-Side. A Lanca- 
shire Story. Feap. 8vo., pp. 212. Manchester: Jre/and, 
Simpkin, 2s. 6d. . 

Brown (Mount) Catalogue of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Postage Stamps. Fifth Edition. Revised —= 
and Corrected. (Comprising upwards of Two Thousan 
Four Hundred Varieties.) 16mo., sd., pp. v—06. Pass- 
more. 18. . 

Bucuner (Dr. Louis). Force and Matter: Empirico-Philo- 
sophical Studies Intelligibly Rendered. With an Addi- 
tional Introduction, expressly written for this Edition. 
Edited, from the last Edition of “ Kraft und Stoff,”” by 
J. Frederick Collingwood, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. lxvi—258. Triibner. 7s. 6d. 

Burton (Mrs. Charles Henry). Abbots Thorpe; or, The 
Two Wills. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo., pp. 500, A. Hall 


& Co. 2is. 
CARPENTER (J. E.) Humorous Song-Book. 32mo., bds, 
Edited by J. E. 


Routledge. 1s. 
CaRPENTER. The National Song-Book. 
Carpenter. 24mo., bds., pp. xii—276. Routledge. 18, 
Comp (S) Ba and Peoceniege Sane or, Profit 
an . New Edition, 12mo. Simphkin. 2s. 
CuamBers (Lieutenant-Colonel). Garibaldi and Italian 
Unity. 8vo., pp. viii—328. Smith and Elder. 10s. 6d. 
CHASING THE Sun; or, Rambles in Norway. Volume 4 of 
Ballantyne’s Miscellany. With Four Coloured Illustrations. 
18mo., pp. 125. Nisbet. 1s. 2 
Corn WALLIS’s (Caroline Frances) Letters, Selections from. 
Also some Unpublished Poems, Original and Translated. 
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De Quincey (Thomas). Shakspeare: a Biography. Cr.8vo., 
sd., pp. 99. Black. 1s. 
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trated Journal, combining practical information, instruc- 
tion, and amusement. New Series. Volume Eight. With 
patterns. 8vo., pp. 288. Beeton. 5s. 

Farnineuam (Marianne). Morning and Evening Hymns 
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Fox (Rev. Charles Armstrong). Poet’s P ates; or, 
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and Goodwin. 
-GitBert (William). 
qeemney. Two Volumes. 
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ture. The Word of God a Seed. Experimental Knowledge 
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Irvine (Washington). Sketch Book. (Bell and Daldy’s 
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“Love” Career. Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 332. Vickers. 2s. 
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Two Volumes. Post8vo., pp. 604. Longman. 15s. ‘ 
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Saxpy (S. M., R.N.) Saxby’s Weather System; or, Lunar 
Influences on Weather. ond Edition, Post 8vyo., pp. 
viili—119. Longman. 4s. 

SHAKESPEARE. All about Shakespeare. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., sd. Lea. 1s. 
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SHAKESPEARE GALLERY (The Bijou). Forty-five Photographs 
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SHAKESPEARE. History of William Shakes , Player and 
Poet. New Facts and Traditions. By S. W. om, 


Second Edition. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 7s. 6d. 
Suakesreare. The Official Programme of the Tercentenary 
estival of the Birth of Shakespeare, to be held at Strat- 
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a Guide to the Town and Neighbourhood of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and sundrie other matters, just now of 
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Suaxsreare (William). Dramatic Works. From the Text 
of pounstn,, Stevens, and Reed, with Glossarial Notes, 
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Suita (William, LL.D.) _ Principia Latina. Part 4, An 
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ystematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
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-Latin Vocabulary to the Exercises. For the use 
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Srowe (H. Beecher). Minister’s Wooing. New Library 
Edition. With Llustrations by Phiz. (Forming Vol. 17 of 
Low’s Favourite Library.) Cr. 8vo., pp. 362. Low. 5s. 
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Txuomson (W.M.,D.D.) Land and the Book; or, Biblical 
Illustrations Drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
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New Edition. Cr.8vo. Nelson. 7s. 6d. , 4 

Vicroria MaGazine (The). Conducted by Emily Faithfull. 
Vol.2. November-April. 8vo., pp.576. Ward & Lock. 7s. 6d. 

WADDILOVE (A., D.C.L.) Laws of Marriage and the Laws 
of Divorce. 8vo. Longman, 3s. 6d. H 
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Borders. Feap.8vo., pp. 267. Manchester: John Heywood. 
Simpkin. 28. 6d. 
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With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 299. Hogg. 38.6d. . 
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trait. 8vo., pp. xxxi—626. Chapman and Hall, 16s, 
Worpswortn’s Excursion, First Book or. With Full 


Notes and a Treatise upon the Analysis of Sentences. By 
the Rev. C. H. Bromley, M.A. 12mo., cl. Ip., pp. v—82. 
Longman, 1s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEA. 
Dect cian taba os tere Cocca 

and pamphlets of the week we have ‘‘ Poems 
in Memoriam” by John Alfred Langford, author 
of “The Lamp of Life,’’ &e. (Stratford-on-Avon, 
Leaver). They consist of several lyrics in different 
sorts of stanzas. Here is the opening stanza of 
one made expressly for to-day :-— 


Again the course of time brings round 
This ever glorious day; 

And every heart on English ground 

Beats high with pride and joy profound, 

Remembering him whose mighty name 

Is honour, splendour, wealth, and fame, 
That ne’er will pass away. 


“Shakspeare: a Tercentenary Poem” by John 
Yarrow, Professor of Elocution, author of “‘ Albert 
the Great,” ‘ The Triumph of Love,” “‘ Lines on 
the Prince Consort,” &c. (London, A. M. Pigott), 
is the title of a poem of four-and-twenty pages in 
Spenserian stanzas, beginning thus :— 


Monarch Eternal of all-chainless mind! 
A dim eclipse thy mighty genius throws 
O’er genius mighty, great and most refin’d, 
Save in the blazing light that from Thee flows, 
Still dazzling with its radiance as it glows. 
Thy potent spell encircles land and sea, 
And wondrous forms in thy vast mind repose, 
Which with thy sovereign will’s felicity 
Thou yh. to shapes ’’—Great Shakspeare, who is like 
to Thee! 


We have also “ Lambda-nu: Tercentenary Poem 
on Shakespeare” by J. A. Allen (Stratford-on-Avon, 
Morgan), philosophizing through forty pages of 
heroic rhyme on Shakespeare’s life. Here is a 
passage on the christening in Stratford-on-Avon:— 


But oh, how little thought the man-of-God, 
Who held the big-browed man-child in his arms, 
And rained upon him thrice the heavenly dew, 
And “ Gulielmus Shakespeare ”’ wrote within 
The register, on that soft April day, 
That there was one whose name would haunt the world, 
And make that book a wonder; and that town, 
The Mecca and Medina of the mind, 
To which long trains of eager worshippers, 
Pilgrims of every easte and creed and clime, 
Would, through the centuries, increasing throng! 


And here is a notion of Shakespeare’s talk among 
the Stratford-on-Avonians after his leaving London, 
a rich man, to settle among them again :— 


And then he gave them anecdotes or views 
Of Tarlton, Alleyn, Saville, Davies, Field, 
And Webster, Munday, Camden, Chapman, Day, 
Of Spenser, Dekker, Wilson, Herrick, Nash 
And Condell, Dyer, Fletcher, Heminge, Peel, 
Of Churchyard, Chettle, Drayton, Lilly, Lodge, 
And Massinger and Middleton, and Rowe 
And stormy Jonson, Beaumont, Marlow, Donne.... 
Of ‘“‘ Heywood-—-scholar, poet, gentleman:’”’ ... 
Of “ gentle Armin, gleeful as the lark;” .. , 
And * mierey dancing, comic, gifted Kemp;” ... 
And “small Dick Burbage, in himself a host;” .., 
And many others; and“ poor Robin Green, 
“ Robin once pet of house and court and town,” 


From the’ Official Programme of the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary Festival, published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and a good shilling’s 
worth for any one visiting Stratford-on-Avon, we 
obtain, in addition to some account of the life and 
writings of Shakespeare, and a description of the 
places of interest to be seen at Stratford-on-Avon, 
the following particulars of the arrangements for 
celebrating the festival :—The festival will be inau- 
gurated this day by a banquet, at which Lord 
Carlisle will preside, and at night there will be 
a display of fireworks. To-morrow two sermons 
will be preached at the church, one by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the other by the Bishop of 
St. Andrews. On Monday, in the morning, the 
“ Messiah ” will be given, and in the evening a 
grand miscellaneous concert is to follow. Tuesday 
is to be given up to excursions to Charlecote, 
Hampton Lucy, and other Shakespearian localities, 
and in the evening the Haymarket company will 
perform “Twelfth Night,’ with Mr. Buekstone as 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. On Wednesday morning 
there will be readings from Shakespeare, and in 
the evening the Princess’s company will give 
representations of “ Romeo and Juliet,” Juliet by 
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Malle. Stella Colas, and the “* Comedy of Errors,” 
the two Dromios by the brothers Webb. These 
have been substituted for the “ Hamlet” of Mr. 
Fechter by the liberality of Mr. Vining, who came 
to the rescue in the most handsome manner, 
according to the “ Official Programme ;” and thus, 
instead of one play of Shakespeare, two will be 
presented on that evening. On Thursday there 
will be a concert of instrumental music and glees 
from Shakespeare’s plays, and in the evening a 
performance of “ As 1 ou Like It.” Friday 1s to 
be devoted to the ball, for which our modistes and 
tailors have been studying the costumes of the 
characters of Shakespeare’s plays for months past; 
and on Saturday, for those who still remain: at 
Stratford beyond the week, there will be a series 
of popular entertainments in the Pavilion. On 
Monday, May 2, Mr. Coxwell’s balloon ascent is 
to take place, and there will be a full-dress ball in 
the evening. On Tuesday there will be a per- 
formance of one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and 
on Wednesday of one of his comedies—both under 
the superintendence of Mr. Creswick. 

Nor the least readable by any means of the 
week’s batch of Shakespeare-publications is one 
put forth by Messrs. KE. Moses and Son, the 
“ready-made and bespoke tailors,” as they call 
themselves, of the Minories and Aldgate, New 
Oxford Street, and Tottenham Court Road. After 
giving that adhesion, which they feel it would so 
ill become them to withhold, to the movement for 
the celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday—after 
discoursing on the universality of his genius, and 
quoting, with considerable approbation, passages 
on that subject from such brother-authors of theirs 
as De Quincey, Dryden, Lord Bacon, Schlegel, 

toethe, Villemain, and Thomas Carlyle (the Sartor 

Resartus of which last author they pronounce to 
be “a work which would be more interesting if it 
were more intelligible’”’)--Messrs. Moses and Son 
say, “Perhaps our most appropriate mode of 
commemorating Shakespeare’s Birthday will be 
to extract from his pages as many allusions to 
some of the articles which we furnish to the 
public as a tolerably familiar acquaintance with 
his inestimable works will readily enable us toselect.” 
Accordingly, after a quotation from the above- 
named Sartor Resartus, as an introduction to the 
philosophy of the subject, they present their 
readers with a string of sayings from Shakespeare, 
first respecting dress in general, and then respect- 
ing these particular articles—hats, shoes, buttons, 
gloves, cloaks and mantles, and handkerchiefs. 
From their knowledge of these things they 
are able to assert that Shakespeare is generally 
right in what he says about them—that, in 
fact, his instinct was marvellous in such matters 
as in all else. They consider also, on the evidence 
of the Stratford monument, that Shakespeare must 
have himself dressed well. “A black gown, with- 
out sleeves, hanging loosely over a scarlet doublet 
—and his shirt-collar turned down much in the 
same manner as it is occasionally worn even in 
these days,” is their description of Shakespeare’s 
dress. Though they seem to think the dress 
becoming, however, they do not recommend 
it for present wear; nor do they give any prac- 
tical advice on this subject in the pamphlet 
itself; but, in a separate leaf at the end of the 
pamphlet, they give the usual advertisement of 
their various establishments. 

We are glad to hear it rumoured that the 
Benchers contemplate the erection of a commemo- 
rative bronze statue to Shakespeare on that part of 
the Thames Embankment which will abut upon 
the present river-frontage of the Gardens. A more 
appropriate site could not be fixed upon in 
London. The Gardens are the scene of the 
assumption of the distinctive badges of the White 
and Red Rose of York and Lancaster in the first 
part of “ Henry VI.”’ (Act ii., Scene 4)— 

“This brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Temple Gardens, 


Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night ;”’ 


to remind one of which, now that the smoke 
nuisance is abated, there the white and red roses 
flourish again as of yore in the days of the Plan-- 
tagenets. It is within little more than a stone’s 
throw of Playhouse Yard, close to Apothecaries’ 
Hall, which marks the site of the Blackfriars 
Theatre, of which Shakespeare was, according 
to the Ellesmere papers, if we receive them as 
genuine, part’ proprietor, and, at all events, for 
which he wrote some of his plays, in which he 
himself acted. At Bankside, on the other side of 
the river, stood the Globe Theatre, at which most 
of his plays were performed, under his own 
management, the site of which adjoined Globe 
Alley, which has been swallowed up by the ample 
range of buildings forming the celebrated brew- 
house of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co. 
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Amonest the curiosities of literature which the | 


Shakespeare Tercentenary has brought into being 
is “The People’s Edition of Shakespeare,” giving 
a complete play for one halfpenny, or rather, like 
the oranges, “two a-penny.” The first number, 
containing “ Hamlet” 


nd “Othello,” with two | 


illustrations and a portrait, has just made its | 


appearance. 


Tur Autographice Mirror gives quite a Shake- | 


speare Tercentenary shilling’s-worth, the number 
including a photo-lithographice copy of the poet’s 
will; fac-similes of the various signatures, genuine 
and doubtful; and of Letters of Queen Elizabeth, 
Lords Essex ahd Southampton, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, &c., and the Droeshout portrait. 

E1iza Coox, after a long absence from litera- 
ture, comes before the public again this day with 


an Ode, written for the occasion of the “ Working | 


Men’s Shakespeare Celebration, and planting of an 
. tr 5? 
Oak on Primrose Hill to the Poet’s memory. 


Russell Square is the spot selected for the meeting | 


of the Ancient Order of Foresters and other 
similar societies, accompanied by the Havelock 
Rifle Volunteers, under Colonel George Cruik- 
shank, at one o’clock. The ceremonial itself will 
take place at two o’clock, and the sapling, from 
Windsor, is to be planted, vicariously, by the hand 
of Mr. Phelps. In the evening the “ working 
men” will attend a “ Grand Musical and Dramatic 
Entertainment ” at the Islington Agricultural 
Hall. 

WE have just received from St. Petersburg the 
first volume of “ Our Great Writers: A Course of 
Lectures upon English Literature, by Charles 
Edward Turner, Professor in the Imperial Alex- 
ander Lyceum.’ Seven of these lectures are de- 
voted to Shakespeare:—1. Life and Poems; 
Critics, English and Foreign; 2. Tragedies; 3. 
Dramas; 4. Imaginative Plays; 5. Historical 
Plays; 6. Classical Plays; and 7. Comedies. 
These occupy 124 closely-printed octavo pages. 

Mr. Low, Junr., gives us, as an appendix to an 
article on the various editions of Shakespeare 
which forms the opening paper in the last number 
of the Publishers’ Circular, a list of “ Editions of 
and Works relating to Shakspere, published from 
1855 to 1862, extracted from the forthcoming 
‘English Catalogue.’” To this is added a list 
of “ Editions of Shakspere and Works connected 
with Shakspere, published during the last six 
months.” Mr. Low then adopts the list which 
appeared in No. 67 of Tue ReapER almost word 
for word. To that list we have now to add :—A 
second edition of Fullom’s “ History of Shake- 
speare,” published by Saunders, Otley, & Co.; a 
third edition of Humphrey’s “ Shakespeare’s 
Sentiments and Similes,” by Longman & Co.; and 
“Shakspere and Jonson :—Dramatic versus Wit 
Combats,” published by Russell Smith. We have 
also just received from Saunders, Otley, & Co., 
“Shakspere Weighed in an Even Balance,” by 
the Rev. Alfred Pownall, a kindred work to 
Bishop Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Shakspeare’s Knowledge 
and Use ofthe Bible.” It is pleasant to find that, 
“after long days,” Archbishop Sharp’s remark, 
that he “owed the primacy to his Bible and 
Shakespeare,” is awakening such satisfactory 
echoes amongst the clergy. 

Messrs. Lonaman have just ready “Shak- 
speare’s Garden; or, the Plants and Flowers 
named in Shakspeare’s Works defined and de- 


‘scribed: with Notes and Illustrations from the 


Works of other Writers, by Sidney Beisley ;” 
Mrssrs. Hurst and Brackett, an authorized 
English translation of ‘ Wiiliam Shakespeare: 
his Life and Works, by Victor Hugo,” the 
original of which, in French, forms a large octavo 
volume of 560 pages; and Mrssrs. Orpisu & Co., 
“The Bijou Shakespeare Gallery,” a series of 
forty-five of the one hundred subjects of Boydell’s 
illustrations, reproduced on a reduced scale, the 
size known as “Carte de Visite,’ in a small 
cabinet, and also “‘Smirke’s Designs to Illustrate 
the Seven Ages of Man,” in a case, each subject 
being sold separately at sixpence. 

Prorzssor Biackre of Edinburgh, on dismis- 
sing the Second Greek Class for the session, read to 
the students an English poem consisting of twenty 
verses, entitled “The Highland Student’s Fare- 
well to the College.” The verses are charac- 
terized by his usual vigour, and open in this 
manner :— 

“ Hence old folios, dust and paper, 
Inky scrawls and musty lore! 
I beside this blinking taper 
Blinking-eyed will bend no more.” 

On Saturday last the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques of France elected Dr. 
Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, as corre- 
spondent in the Section of History, in the room 
of Mr. Grote, who has been elected Foreign 
Associate, 











Tur eminent services of Sir Rowland Hill, published by Paulsen, at Giéttingen, which, to 


K.C.B., in the creation of the Penny Postage and 
other postal reforms, have been honourably recog- 
nised by the Society of Arts, who have adjudged 


to him the gold medal established by them in | ’ 
| Coblentz, in 1837, wrote a memoir (see Von Holger 


memory of their late President, the Prince Con- 
sort, and called the “Albert Medal,” to be 
awarded “ for distinguished merit in promoting 
arts, manufactures, or commerce.” The present is 
the first time the medal has been adjudged. 
Messrs. LoneMAN & Co. will publish, in May, 
“Atherstone Priory, a Tale, by L. M. Comyn, 
author of ‘ Ellice;’” and also a fourth series of 
Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake’s “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,’’—“ The History of our Lord and 
his Precursor John the Baptist, as represented in 
Christian Art.’ They have also in the press, 
“The True Science of Music: 


C. Hewitt. 

Mr. Murray will publish before the close of 
the month M. Monhot’s “ Travels in Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos,” in two volumes octavo, with 
numerous llustrations. 

Miss Brappon’s new “sensation” novel will 
be called “ Henry Dunbar: the Story of an Out- 
east.” It will be published simultaneously in 
English, French, and German. 

Mr. SKEFFINGTON will publish in a few days, 
by the authorof“ Quict Moments,” &c., ‘Thoughts 
of Home; or, Consolations and Counsels for 
ixpatriated Invalids, with some Remarks on 
Climate, by Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys.” 

Messrs. SaunpERS Ottery & Co. are about to 
publish Mr. Auberon Herbert’s account of his trip 
to Denmark. They will also shortly issue John 
McDouall Stuart’s “ Journals of Explorations in 
Australia ;”” “The Kennel Stud Book,” edited by 
* Cecil ;” and “ Velvet Lawn,” a new novel. 

“Famous Girls who have become Illustrious 
Wonien” is the title of Mr. Darton’s new book, 
which will be published by Messrs. Virtvr 
Broturrs & Co. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
“ Children of Lutetia” will be published by 
Messrs. 8. Low & Co..on Saturday next. The 
publication of Mr. Howard Staunton’s “Great 
Schools of England” has been delayed for a few 
weeks to enable him to avail himself of the recently 
issued ‘‘ Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
Public Schools.” 

“La France sous le Régime Bonapartiste, par 
le Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow,” the well-known 
exile, will be published by Stanislas Tchorzewki, 
of Macclesfield Street, Soho, in the course of next 
week. The book is advertised in the German 
papers as to be completed in three parts at five 
shillings each. 





SCIENCE. 


THE FORM OF HEAT; BEING A HISTORY 
OF THE KINETIC THEORY OF HEAT 
FROM 1620 TO 1862. 

[THIRD ARTICLE. | 
| § gage apes of the nature of heat as is in reality 
the analysis of the phenomena of radiant 
heat, their influence in the ultimate decision of the 
question has been scarcely perceptible. In conse- 
quence, though the principles of radiant heat were 

sufficiently clear after the discovery of Sir W. 

Herschel mentioned before, (the subsequent period 

being rather employed in removing newly accu- 

mulated misconceptions than in adding fresh dis- 
coveries), at that very time the Baconian theory 
became more and more derelicted, proscribed, or, 
as we have seen in the case of Leslie, even derided. 

And in that state it rentained until nearly the 

first half of the present century had elapsed. It 

is true that Herapath, in 1816, and later again in 

1821 and 1822, published some papers (see Ann. 

of Phil., vol. viii., p. 56, and, new series, vol. i.—iii., 

passim*), in which the Baconian theory was advo- 

cated and developed; but these papers were 
declined by the Royal Society, to whom they had 
been—not formally, but practically—presented, 

Le Sage also, both before and after _Herapath, 

tried to disseminate similar views. He seems 

actually to have created a certain transitory stir, 
and even to have made, at least, one valuable 
convert.f Again, in 1821, a Latin tract was 





* These papers were republished by Mr. Herapath, in 1847, 
in his work on Mathematical Physies. 

+t Le Sage’s views are said to be contained in Notice sur la 
Vie et les Kerits de George Louia Le Save (Paris et Geneve), 
and in Deux Traités de Physique Mecanique, publiés par 
P. Prevost (Paris, 1818). One of these_treatises, according 
to Professor Clausius, is written by Prevost himself, and 
contains a further development of the views of Le Sage. In 
his Essai sur le Calorique rayonnant, Geneva, 1809, however, 
Prevost, though acquainted with the speculations of Le Sage 
had not adopted his conclusions; and from a later paper of 
Prevost in Ann. de Chimie et de Physique, vol. xxxviii., p. 41, 
1828, it would appear that his views (and probably also those 
of Le Sage) were more like those of Galilei than those 
reviewed in this history. 
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an Exposition of | 
_the Laws of Melody and Harmony,” by Mr. D. 


judge from its title (De caloris theoria, qua 
vibrationis vel motus systema contra systerha 


_ materiale defenditur), coincided in its tendency 
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with the works just mentioned. Finally, Mohr of 


and Baumgartner’s Zeitschr. f. Phys., vol. v., 
p- 419) which suggests explanations of various 
thermic phenomena upon the kinetic theory, and is 
additionally remarkable for containing what would 
seem the first expression of what has later been 
termed the correlation of forces. None of thesa 
publications, however, seem to have made any 
impression at all upon the general scientific mind 
—certainly none which was lasting; seeing that 
the majority of them are unknown at this date to 
most scientific writers. The first half of this 
century, indeed, owing perhaps to the redundancy 
of metaphysical writings, was not a time in which 
works partaking ever so little of the hature of 
philosophic speculation were likely to meet with 
attention, and still less with favour, among men of 
science. It was a period in which experiment 
and mathematics reigned supreme, as shown by the 
ponderous tomes and bulky memoirs of Fourier 
and Poisson, which were admired, not only by 
mathematicians, but also by physicists ; although, 
throughout the whole length and breadth of these 
writings, it would be difficult to discover a trace of 
physical notion as to the nature of that heat to 
the determination of whose laws of propagation, 
by radiation and conduction, they were devoted. 
In an age much more distinguished for its 
practical than for its reflective turn, it is not 
astonishing that the revival of speculation on 
the nature of heat should have originated in the 
desire of deriving the greatest possible profit from 
heat as a source of motion. The first to take 
this line, which ultimately led to the resuscita- 
tion and re-adoption of the kinetic were of 
heat, was 8. Carnot, in his now celebrated pam- 
phlet, Reflerions sur la Puissance Motrice du Feu, 
published in 1824. In previous works on the 
steam-engine, it had been simply taken for granted 
that heat, somehow or other, produces motion 
and overcomes resistance. First among the 
writers of the new generation, Carnot seems to 
have addressed to himself the question, How is it 
that heat produces motion or overcomes resist- 
ance? Led away by the fact that, in the steam- 
engine as then common, the heat generated in the 
boiler is in part transferred to the condenser, and 
by the apparent similarity of this transfer of heat 
from one body to another to the fall of water from 
one level to another, Carnot concluded (doc. cit., 
p. 10) that the production of motive power in the 
steam-engine is owing, not to a real consump- 
tion of heat, but to the transfer of heat from 
a hot body to a cold body; or, as he also ex- 
presses it, to “a fall of caloric.” According 
to this view only a limited quantity of motion 
can be produced by a given quantity of 
heat ; since, though none of the heat is actually 
lost in the production of motion, yet, as it is 
converted from one temperature to a lower, it 
cannot be reconverted, and thus utilized aggin, 
except by expenditure of power. Carnot proves 
that the amount of motion, or work, which can 
be gained by the conversion of a given quantity 
of heat from a given temperature to another 
temperature under the most favourable circum- 
stances, depends only on its quantity, and on 
the two given temperatures, but not on the 
nature of the bodies by which the conversion 
is effected (ibid., p. 14); and this law, in 
a modified form, has been defended even by 
writers who differ with Carnot upon other 
essential points.* 

The same problem which Carnot had set before 
him—namely, to determine the manner in which 
heat produces motion, and, at the same time, the 
quantitative relation between the two—was more 
correctly solved, somewhat later (in 1839), by 
M. Seguin, in his work, De /’ Influence des Chemins 
de Fer. Carnot,’ though believing heat to be 
essentially motion (Reflerions, p. 21), had yet 





* This is not the place to discuss the validity of this law 
but some important, though hitherto neglected, subjects 
which are newsy related to it may perhaps be usefully 

»inted out. Whenever motion is communicated from one 
Rody to another, part is converted into heat; and vice versed. 
Now it would be important to have solutions of the following 
general questions :—Given the amount of motion to be im- 
parted to a body, and given its internal and external state, 
what will be the relative proportion of the motion which 
remains visible, and of the motion which becomes invisible 
or is changed into heat? And, again :—Given the amount of 
heat to be imparted to a body, under what conditions of exist- 
ence of the body will the greatest amount of visible motion be 
gained byit? Heat is partially converted into visible motion, 
not only when it is directly communicated from one 
another, but may probably become so also when it is com- 
municated by radiation. In this, most likely, will be found 
the explanation of the phenomena of repulsion of hot bodies 
from a distance, observed by Mitchell, Fresnel, and others, 
and which, recently, have been considered to indicate 
some new force, analagous, but opposed in its action, to 


gravity. 
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asserted that heat may produce 
being diminished. in, on the contrary, 
whilst leaving the nature of heat entirely an open 
question, was, by various considerations, led to 
sup “that a quantity of heat disappears in the 

ietion of mechanical power, and vice versd ; 
and that both phenomena are connected by 
conditions which assign to them an invariable 
relation” (loc. cit., p. 246). This relation, or, in 
other words, the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
Seguin attempted to discover from calculation ; 
but his computation did not give him that con- 
stant result which he expected to find. 

But three years later, in 1842, Dr. Mayer of 
Heilbronn entered upon the same field in which 
he had been preceded by Seguin ; being, however, 
guided in it both by more comprehensive views 
and to a more successful goal. On the subject of 
heat, Mayer reasoned thus :—“If it be now con- 
sidered as‘established that in many cases no other 
effect of motion can be traced except heat, and 
that no other cause than motion can be found for 
the heat that is produced, we prefer the assump- 
tion that heat proceeds from motion to the assump- 
tion of a cause without effect, and of an effect 
without cause—just as the chemist, instead of 
allowing oxygen and hydrogen to disappear with- 
out further investigation, and water to be produced 
in some inexplainable manner, establishes a con- 
nexion between oxygen and hydrogen on one hand, 
and water on the other” (Phil. Mag., vol. xxiv., 
p- 375, 1862, transl. from Liebig’s Ann. der 
Chemie u. Pharmacie, vol. xxii., 1842). Pro- 
ceeding, then, on the assumption that heat and 
motion are mutually convertible—in which view he 
found himself confirmed by raising, as he asserts, 
the temperature of water in a bottle from 12° to 
13° C., simply by shaking—he calculates, by means 
of the specific heats of air, under constant pressure 
and nt a constant volume, that the mechanical 

uivalent of 1° C. of water is 360 kilogramme- 
métres. Substantially right in so far and in ad- 
vance both of Seguin and Carnot as we find Mayer 
in these es, he is yet materially mistaken 
on the most cardinal point. If heat and motion 
mutually stand in the same relation as oxygen and 
hy to water, it would be naturally con- 
cluded—not that heat and motion are mutually 
- convertible, but that they are substantially one. 
Yet Mayer, in his first paper, denies this; “ we 
are, on the contrary, rather inclined,” he says (Joc. 
cit., p. 376), “ to infer that, before it can become 
heat, motion . . . must cease to exist as motion.” 
And, again, in a later ,publication of the year 
1851 (transl. in Phil. Mag., vol. xxv., p. 515, 
1862), Mayer says, “I have expressly ed 
myself from making the entalaly plausible, but 
unproved, and, as it seems to me, hazardous 
deduction that thermal phenomena are to be 

ed as merely phenomena of motion ;” “the 
tion which, as we have seen, subsists between 
heat and motion has regard to quantity, not to 
—, Bacon, in his Novwm Organum, had 
early forwarned against such a conclusion, 
observing, “When I say of motion that it is a 
genus of which heat is a species, I would be under- 
stood to mean not [merely] that heat generates 
motion or that motion generates heat—though 
both are true in certain cases—but that heat itself, 
its essence and quiddity, is motion and nothing 
else” (Ax. xx., Spedding’s transl., p. 150). 

The doctrine of heat in its general relations to 
motion received its full development, and was at 
the same time first proved by experiment, at the 
hands of Mr. Joule of Manchester. His first 
paper was communicated to the British Associa- 
tion in 1843*, and enunciates in the very first 
sentences the opinion that heat is to be considered 
not “asa substance, but as a state of vibration.” 
The principal object of Mr. Joule, in this paper, 
was to deduce the numerical expression of the 
relation between the measures of heat and mo- 
tion. This had been algebraically defined, as we 
have seen before, by Hermann, and was 
attempted to be deduced by calculation both by 
Seguin and Mayer ;t Mr. Joule now, for the first 
time, resorted to experiment in order to determine 
the same relative magnitude. For this purpose 
he at first employed the following apparatus :—A 
small copper-coil, immersed in water and enclosed 
with it in a glass tube, was revolved round its axis 
by the descent of two weights placed in scales, 
with strings carried over pulleys. Sometimes the 
coil was under the influence of an electro-magnet, 





* In the same yous, i. Colding of Copenhagen likewise 


a on t equivalent of heat and 
related which, from its being in 
the Danish has only recently become 
most readers, from the extracts published by the 
oy in the last February number the 








motion without. 





at others it was not, the magnet being rendered 
ineffectual by interrupting the electric current by 
means of which it was excited. Now, in one of 
his experiments, for instance, Mr. Joule found 
that, when the magnet was active, “to maintain 
the velocity of 600 [revolutions of the coil] per 
minute, 5 lbs. 3 ozs. had to be placed in each scale ; 
but, when the battery was thrown out of connexion 
with the electro-magnet [so that the latter became 
inactive], and the motion was opposed solely by 
friction and the resistance of the air, only 2 lbs. 
13 ozs. were required for the same purpose. The 
difference, 2 lbs. 6 ozs., represents the force spent 
during the connexion of the battery in overcoming 
magnetic attractions and repulsions. The per- 
pendicular descent of the weights [in this experi- 
ment} was 517 feet per 15 minutes” (Phil. Mag., 
vol. xxiii., p. 436, 1843). These resistances, how- 
ever, whilst necessitating the employment of greater 
weights to keep up a certain velocity of revolution, 
in being overcome produced heat; similarly as 
friction—which, in one sense, is also a resistance to 
motion—engenders heat. In the above experiment, 
the quantity of heat produced in 15 minutes, 
corresponding to an actual increase of temperature 
of 1°8°,* would have been sufficient to raise a pound 
of water from 32°7° to 34°74°. “This heat was 
obtained by the power which can raise 4 lb. 12 ozs. 
[2 lbs. 6 ozs. in each of the two scales] to the per- 
pendicular height of 517 feet. 1° of heat per pound 
of water is therefore equivalent to a mechanical 
force capable of raising a weight of 896 lbs. to 
the 2 eniecgensd height of 1 foot ”"—896 foot- 

und, hence, would be the mechanical equivalent 

eat 


As the mean result of thirteen experiments, con- 
ducted more or less similarly to the above, Mr. 
Joule deduced 835 foot-pounds as the value of 
the same quantity. It must be stated that the 
individual results show very wide discrepancies ; 
which, however, is scarcely surprising in a first 
attempt at measurements of most complicated 
nature, to judge of the difficulty of which it is 
necessary to read the original memoir. But, besides 
these practical difficulties, the theory, likewise, of 
the various physical processes which occur in these 
experiments is involved, and their mutual relations 
are difficult to interpret. Mr. Joule, therefore, in 
1845, adopted another method for the same pur- 
poss for which hiselectro-magnetic experiments had 

itherto served him. Gay-Lussac, in 1806, had 
found that, in allowing air to dilate without 
thereby overcoming any resistance, its temperature 
remained undiminished.t Dulong, in 1829, from 
researches of a different kind, concluded that, 
under certain limitations, equal volumes of gases, 
of equal pressure and like temperature, in being 
compressed or dilated by the same amount, evolve 
and absorb like quantities of heat. From this it 
clearly resulted that the heat which gases absorb 
ordinarily in expanding is simply expended in 
overcoming exterior resistance; and, similarly, 
that the heat which they evolve on being com- 
pressed is but the result of the power spent in 
compressing them. Hence, Seguin already had 
concluded that the heat absorbed in dilatation 
must be an exact measure of the mechanical force 
evolved; so that, by means of the two, the 
mechanical equivalent of heat might be de- 
termined. This was actually done by Mayer, 
by means of calculation. It was now done by 
Mr. Joule from experiments specially undertaken 
for the purpose. He found that, if air of the 
pressure of the atmosphere was compressed to 
about gyth of its original volume, at the 
expenditure of 11220 f.p. of power, the heat 
evolved amounted to 13°6° units, correspond- 
ing to an actual increase of temperature of 0°13 ; 
which gives 823 f.p. as the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat (see Phil. Mag., vol. xxvi., p. 374, 
1845). Another similar experiment gave 795, 
whilst three experiments, in which dilatation, 
instead of expansion, was employed, gave respec- 
tively 820, 814, and 760 for results. Not content 
yet to rely on the exactitude of the results hitherto 
obtained by him, Mr. Joule, in 1845 and 1847, 
and again in 1850, executed new series of experi- 
ments, in which the mechanical equivalent of heat 
was deduced from the heat produced by the fric- 
tion, a of fluids. He employed for this 
purpose “a brass paddle-wheel working horizontally 
in a can of water. Motion could be communicated 
to this paddle by means of weighis, pulleys, &c., 





* M. Foucault, in 1853, produced by the same means of 
magnetic resistance to motion increases -of 








exactly in the manner [mentioned before in the 
case of the magnetic experiments]. The paddle 
moved with great resistance in the can of water, 
so that the weights (each’of four pounds) descended 
at the slow rate of about one foot per second” 
(Phil. Mag., vol. xxvii., p. 205, 1845). The weights 
were allowed to descend acertain height, then wound 
up again, and the process repeated a number of 
times. A first series of eighteen experiments, 
all the corrections being taken into account, 
gave, by the comparison of the descent and magni- 
tude of the weights, and the heat produced by 
friction, 890 f.p. for the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. A later series of experiments, executed 
under more favourable circumstances, and with a 
more exact apparatus, gave 781°5, by the friction of 
water, and 782°1, by the friction of sperm-oil 
(see Phil. Mag., vol. xxxi., p. 173, 1847). Mr. 
Joule’s best experiments are those of 1850, in 
which three different substances—water, mercury, 
and cast iron—were subjected to friction.* From 
these Mr. Joule deduces the following results :— 
“1. That the quantity of heat produced by the 
friction of bodies, whether solid or liquid, is 
always proportional to the quantity of force 
expended; and, 2, that the quantity of heat 
capable of increasing the temperature of a pound 
of water (weighed in vacuo, and taken at between 
55° and 60°) by 1° Fahr. requires for its evolu- 
tion the expenditure of a mechanical force repre- 
sented by the fall of 772 lbs. through the space of 
one foot "+ (Phil. Trans., p. 82, 1850.) 

——s 772 f.p. to be the exact mechanical 
equivalent of heat, this result may be usefull 
represented in another form, to which we think it 
important to call attention. The unit of heat 
generally adopted, and implied in the preceding 
calculations, is the quantity of heat required to 
raise 1 lb. of water from 32° to 33° Fahr. It is 
evident that this is an arbitrary measure; and, for 
the purposes now in view, it is decidedly ill-adapted. 
What we wish to know in determining the so-called 
mechanical equivalent of heat is, not the quantity 
of power required to produce a given increase of 
temperature in an arbitrarily-chosen substance, but 
in such a substance where we may be assured that 
theheat imparted is totally employed forthe increase 
simply of temperature and for no other purpose. 
Now the specific heat of water is about twice as 
great as that of both ice or steam; and, since we have 
reason to believe that the heat required to produce 
a given increase of temperature, per se, depends 
only on the nature of the substance, but not on 
its physical condition, we conclude that, in water, 
part of the heat is always employed for some other 
purpose than heating—which is, plainly enough, 
the overcoming of molecular forces. Substances 
in which no, or next to no, heat is necessary for 
such a purpose are the gases; these, therefore, 
are the proper substances to choose for the deduc- 
tion ofthe equivalent of heat, expressed in terms 
of work or motion. But, here also, we shall not 
choose for comparison the capacity of gases when 
under constant pressure—that is, when part of 
the heat communicated is employed to overcome 
exterior resistance—but their capacity when 
under constant volume, in which case none of the 
heat is diverted from its really intended purpose 
of increasing the temperature of the gas. Now 
the specific heat of oxygen, under constant pres- 
sure, as determined by Regnault, is 0°218 of that 
of water; but its specific heat under constant 
volume, according to Masson, is only the +3475 
- of the above. Hence, the same quantity of 

eat which produces 1 degree of elevation in one 
pound of water produces 7° of elevation in one 
pound of oxygen; 772 f.p. therefore, if converted 
into heat, will produce this same elevation of 7° 
in oxygen, and the standard elevation of one 
degree will correspond to 110 f.p. 

But the magnitude thus derived is capable of 
yet further transformation. The quantity which 
is denoted as a foot-pound has a mechanical rather 
than a physical meaning ; and, at any rate, it is 
more complicated for the comparison in view 
than is, theoretically at least, useful. What 
we really wish to know in theory is, not the 
amount of labour necessary to produce a certain ~ 
quantity of heat, or vice versd, but how much 
ordinary complexual velocity, when converted into 
molecular velocity, will appear as how much heat. 
Now, in order to raise one pound of any substance 
to the height of 110 feet, it is sufficient to impart 
to it a velocity of 84 feet per second. Hence, if 





* The actual increases of temperature in these experiments 
from 0°56° to 45° Fahr. 

t+ The individual results of the above series of experiments 
were :—water 772°7; mercury 7741; cast-iron 775. 
in 1843, Mr. Joule had obtained by the friction of water, in 
very different circumstances from the above, the number 770. 
Further data on the mechanical equivalent of heat will be 
found in the introduction to M. Hirn’s French translation of 
Zenner’s Grundziige d. Mech. Wi 
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we suppose a given mass of air, moving in s 
with 84 feet velocity, to be suddenly arrested, its 
temperature would be increased by one degree by 
the transformation of its complexual velocity into 
molecular velocity, or heat; 84 feet, therefore, is 
what we may properly designate as the real kinetic 
equivalent of heat, as expressed in the most simple 
magnitudes of motion. 
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below, should precede the word 
after “ retracted.” 
Addenda,—To the word “ Lambert’ in p. 459, col. 1, line 23 
from above, add as footnote :—** See, however, his Pyrometrie, 
.210.”" And, to the third footnote in p. 460, col. 1, add :— 
‘and those on chlorophane, &c., by fessor Draper in 
Phil. Mag., vol. i., p. 89, 1851.”’ 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES ON 
“THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF THE MAMMALIA” AT THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
ECTURE XXII., March 22.— The remaining 

two groups of true monkeys are peculiar to 
the New World. To the first the term Platyr- 
hint (used by Geoffrey for the whole of the 

American monkeys) may conveniently be retained, 

the marmosets forming a distinct group by them- 

selves. The platyrhine monkeys are all essen- 
tially quadruped and plantigrade, running swiftly 
on the ground, though some of them, as the spider 
monkeys (genus Afe/es), occasionally assume the 
erect posture. They all have tails, which are 
generally long, and so modified as to form organs 
of prehension. The septum narium is very broad, 
and the nostrils are, widely separated from each 
other—whence the name of the family. The nose 
is broad, flat, and depressed in the region of the 
bridge. The ears rounded, and of the same 
essential construction as in man and the higher 
apes. There are no cheek pouches or ischial 
callosities. The nails of the fingers are elongate 
and claw-like, and project considerably beyond 
the extremity of the digits. The nail of the 
thumb is but little more flattened than those of 
the fingers. The thumb itself is no longer truly 
opposable, and is placed nearly in the same plane 
and parallel with the rest of the digits. The first 
toe, or hallux, is freely opposable, and its nail is 
broad and flattened. ‘The hand is always shorter 
than the foot, and (excepting in Ateles and some 
allied forms) the entire fore-limb is shorter than 
the hind-limb. The tail presents three different 
conditions :—in the first, seen in Ateles, it is highly 
prehensile, being lengthened, flattened at the end, 
and with the under surface of the terminal por- 
tion free from hair; in the second, as in Cebus, it 
has a minor degree of prehensility, and is not 
bare on its under surface ; in the third, exempli- 
fied by Chrysothrix, Pithecia, and Nyctipithecus, 
it has no more prehensile, faculty than in the Old 
World monkeys. Although the organization of 
the animals at present under consideration is in 
many respects lower, or farther removed from the 
human type than the preceding groups, many of 
them possess remarkable intelligence and docility, 
as the monkeys of the genus Cebus, frequently to 
be seen going through a variety of performances 

im our streets. 

In their osteological characters the Platyrhini 
bear a close. resemblance to the Cynopithecini. 
The dorso-lumbar vertebra have a great range of 
variation—viz., from 17 to 22. The thorax is 
compressed. The carpus has nine bones. The 
pollex is generally well developed, but, in the 
spider monkeys (Afeles), is rudimentary, consist- 
ing only of a small and slender metacarpal, sur- 
mounted usually by a small and nodular phalanx 
completely hidden under the skin. The cranium is 
generally very round and smooth. In most of the 
genera, the coronal suture, instead of crossing the 
skull in a straight line, is V-shaped, the apex of 
the frontal bone running very far back on the 
vertex. ‘There is no bony external auditory 
meatus, the ring which holds the membrana 
tympani being placed close to the surface. From 
the ordinary type of skull, very great variation is 
found among the different members of the group, 
the two extremes being the howling monkeys 
(Mycetes) and the squirrel monkeys (Chrysothria). 
In the former the cranial cavity is depressed and 
very short, the tentorial plane extremely oblique, 
and the foramen magnum placed at the posterior 
end of the skull and almost vertical in direction. 








In the latter the cranial cavity is moderately | 


arched and very long, the tentorial plane horizontal, 
the foramen magnum not far from the middle of 
the base of the skull, and with its plane horizontal. 
The dental formula is 
. 2-2 1-1 3-3 3-3 


* 33 {Top P g—y ™ 3-3 = 86 


longed in front of the cerebrum. 


—so that there is a premolar above and below more | 





than in man andthe Old Worldapes. The formula 
of the milk dentition is 


. 2—2 as 1—l 


3—3 
d, i. 39? . i—_r d. m. 3—37** 


The molar teeth are elongated transversely, have 
four cusps, and in some genera (Ateles and Mycetes) 
a ridge connects the anterior internal and posterior 
external cusp, as in the highest Old World forms. 
In Pithecia the incisors of both upper and lower 
jaws project obliquely forwards. ‘The permanent 
canine teeth usually make their appearance before 
the last molar. The muscular system closely re- 
sembles that of the Cynopithecini. It is interesting 
to note that, in the thumb of the spider monkeys— 
which, being buried under the skin, is quite func- 
tionless—all the muscles usually found—abductor, 
adductor, short flexor, and opponens—are present. 

The twenty-third lecture was commenced by a 
description of the exceedingly large and complex 
vocal apparatus of the American howling 
monkeys (Mycetes), which appears (though in 
what way is not easy to explain) to have some 
relation to the loud and discordant sounds for 
which these animals are remarkable. 

The brain of the Platyrhini exhibits great 
diversity in different members of the group. The 
little value that can be placed for purposes of 
classification upon the length of the posterior lobe 
and the amount of its projection beyond the 
cerebellum, is strikingly exemplified among them. 
In Mycetes, as in Hylobates among the Old World 
apes, the cerebrum is so short that it barely covers 
the cerebellum, while in Chrysothrix it is so 
largely developed posteriorly that one-fifth of its 
whole length projects beyond the cerebellum— 
more even than in man, or any other animal. 
This difference, moreover, does not depend upon 
the = or relative size of the cerebellum, but 
on the actual length of the posterior as compared 
with the anterior and middle portions of the 
cerebral hemispheres, as ascertained by measure- 
ment of their internal parts. Besides the diffe- 
rences of form, there are great differences in the 
arrangement of the gyri and sulci upon the sur- 
face. In the genus Cebus these resemble very 
closely those of the Cynopithecini. Ateles pre- 
sents a higher type, having the external perpen- 
dicular fissure almost obliterated by the great de- 
velopment of the annectent gyri. From these 
higher forms we may descend, through gradual 
steps, to brains almost devoid of convolutions, as 
in Nyctipithecus and Chrysothrix ; and yet, with 
this modification of structure, the essential cha- 
racteristics of the brain of the Primates is re- 
tained, the posterior lobe is as well or better de- 
veloped than in man, and with it the posterior 
cornu of the lateral ventricle, and, as indicated 
externally by the constant presence of the cal- 
carine fissure, the hippocampus minor. 

In the directly descending series of the Primates 
which follow the human type is one other — 
the Arctopithecini, or marmosets; like the last 
(with which they are often associated in zoological 
systems), they are all inhabitants of the American 
continent. They are all small, elegant, squirrel- 
like creatures, covered with abundant hair, and 
with long, bushy, and non-prehensile tails. They 
resemble the Platyrhini in their widely-separated 
nostrils, but differ from them in the characters of 
their dentition and of the extremities. In the 
fore-limb there can no longer be said to be a 
thumb in the ordinary sense of the word; the 
innermost digit is certainly present, but it lies in 

recisely the same plane as the others, and is not 
in the least degree opposable ; moreover, its nail 
is like that of the other digits—strongly com- 
pressed, curved, and pointed, ensheathing, on 
three sides, the compressed ungual phalanx. In 
the hind-foot the hallux is very small, but it is 
still slightly divergent and opposable, and differs 
from the other digits in having a flat nail. The 
teeth at first sight appear to present a recurrence 
of the Old World type, but a more careful inspec- 
tion shows that, although the number is the same 
the nature of the teeth is different, the dental 
formula being 
; 1—1l 3-3 2—2 
“s—2 * ir? s—e ™ 3? 
The relative number of the molars and premolars 
has thus changed, and the milk dentition is the 


= 32. 


above. The brain is long and depressed; the 
posterior lobes project considerably beyond the 
cerebellum ; the olfactory lobes are large and pro- 
The surface 
markings are reduced to a few simple sulci, the 
greater part of the hemisphere being quite smooth. 
The outer surface has only the Sylvian fissure, 
and a faint trace of the antero-pari 





same as that of the platyrhine monkeys given | 
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hippocampus minor within) is deeply marked. 
The corpus callosum is much reduced in size. 

The twenty-fourth and concluding lecture, 
delivered on the 26th of March, was devoted to 
the anatomy of the Lemurini. A group of some- 
what aberrent Primates, in most res of 
inferior organization to those previously described, 
but not following in the same gradual line of 
descent. Their head-quarters are in the island of 
Madagascar, but they extend from thence, in one 
direction, as far as the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and, in the other, to the West Coast of 
Africa. They are all plantigrade or semi-digiti- 

rade. Their hind-limbs exceed in length the 
ore-limbs. They have always a strong, large, 
and —- hallux, and a well-developed and 
opposable pollex. In some of the genera the 
index finger is singularly reduced in size; in the 
Potto it is a mere tubercle without a nail. The 
nails on the digits generally differ from those of 
the American apes in being flat, though, on the 
second finger of both hand and foot, they are 
curved, sharp, and claw-like. The nose is elon- 
gated, and the nasal septum narrow, the apertures 
twisted on themselves—a circumstance which has 
given rise to the name Strepsirhini, frequently 
applied to the group. 

The skull of the Lemurini presents a great 
descent from the lowest forms of true apes, its 
general form being more like that of a dog or 
fox. The cranial cavity is small, narrow, and 
placed altogether behind the face. Two marked 
distinctions and signs of inferiority are—the 
absence of bony septum between the orbits and 
the temporal fossw, and the situation of the 
lachrymal fosse outside the margin of the orbit. 
The dentition is very different from that of the 
monkeys, and varies considerably in the different 
minor groups. In the more typical forms the 
dental formula is 

.2-2 1-1 3-3 3-3_ 4, 

2. 2—2’ ec. a pP- 33’ m. — ° 
The upper incisors are placed vertically, but 
separated from one another by a wide interval ; 
the lower incisors are closely approximated, long, 
and compressed !aterally, and extremely pro- 
clivous. The upper canines. have the usual large 
and pointed form, but the lower canines resemble 
the incisors, to the outer side of which they are 
closely applied. ‘The lower anterior premolar has 
its crown «developed into the form of a canine, but 
its real nature is shown by its fitting behind the 
upper canine when the mouth is closed, instead of 
in front of it, as is the case with the true inferior 
canine. In the brain we meet with a descent in 
the scale corresponding with that of the skull; 
the cerebral hemispheres are small, flat, pointed 
in front, and so short behind as not to cover the 
cerebellum ; still, however, the same lobes can be 
distinguished as in the higher Primates, and in 
the few sulci and gyri which remain on the surface 
the same general pattern can be traced. On the 
internal face of the hemisphere the very significant 
calcarine fissure is well marked. 

Closely allied to the lemurs is a creature which 
presents so many peculiarities of structure that it 
must be placed in a division by itself. It is the 
Aye-Aye, or Cheiromys, of Madagascar, consti- 
tuting the family Cheiromyini. It 1s arboreal and 
squirrel-like in its habits, and was originally taken 
for a rodent, on account of the peculiar character 
of its dentition. The nails on all the digits of its 
fore-limbs are compressed and claw-like, the 
pollex is scarcely opposable, and the middle digit 
is remarkably attenuated. In the hind-foot all 
the claws are compressed, except that of the freely 
opposable hallux, which is flat. The dentition 
differs entirely from that of the other lemurs, 
there being only two large strong, curved incisors, 
with persistent pulps and enamel, in each jaw; 
no canines, and one premolar and three molars 
on each side above and below. 

The principal characters common to all the 
animals hitherto described, and separating them 
from the remainder of the class, may be thus 
recapitulated. Their teeth never exceed two 
incisors, three premolars, and three molars on 
each side above and below. The hallux is always 
complete, and always provided with a flat nail 
(except in individual instances in the orang). 
The brain has always a posterior lobe, and (as 
as is known at present) a calcarine fissure. The 
placenta is deciduate and discoidal. These cha- 
racters, taken together, are only met with in the 
members of one of the seven groups or families 
already described in these lectures, and suffice to 
combine them together in one larger division or 
order, to which the Linnean name PRIMATES may 


ietal. On the | conveniently be retained—used, however, in a more 


inner face the calcarine fissure (indicating the | limited sense than in the Systema Nature. 
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We may next inquire whether the seven families 
may not be grouped together into larger divisions, 
showing their mutual affinities, and the position 
they hold in the order. In the first place, the 
Lemurini and the Cheiromyini naturally separate 
themselves from the others, being distinguished 
by the free communication between the orbit and 
the temporal fossa, the situation of the lachrymal 
foramen outside the orbit, and the bicorned 
At the other end of the series, the 
Anthropini (Man) are separated by distinct 
characters from all below, though the interval 
of separation is not so great as in the last case. 





These characters are chiefly the habitual erect | 


position and all the anatomical peculiarities 
dependent on this, the great absolute mass of the 
brain, the order of succession of the teeth, the 
very early effacement of the premaxillary suture, 
and the peculiar law of growth. The 
Primates may then be arranged in the following 
manner :— 

I. Anthropide — Anthropini. II. Simiadea — 
Anthropomorpha, Cynopithecini, Platyrhini, Arc- 
topithecinit. III. Lemurida—Lemurini, Cheiro- 
myini. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


We beg to refer our readers to a very important 
communication, in the next column, with which 
Professor Ramsey has favoured us relating to the 
finding of fossils in the Laurentian formation of 
Canada. He will be a bold man who, after this, 
talks of Azoic rocks. 

AmoneG the points of interest in our report of 
the last meeting of the Astronomical Society is 
the continuation of the discussion on Nasmyth’s 
“ willow-leaves.” Mr. Nasmyth, it appears to 
us, now withdraws from the assertion ‘“ willow- 
leaves all over the sun;” and it may not be a ques- 
tion of fact after all. 

A PRESSURE on our space prevents us printing 
this week several interesting communications, 
among them one from Professor Jukes. 

Tne visitors of the Imperial Observatory in 
Paris have determined to found an association 
for the advancement of astronomy and meteoro- 
logy. ‘The subscription is fixed at one france. 
In the circular announcing this determina- 
tion of the visitors (given in Les Mondes) the 
reason for this step is thus stated :—‘ Bien des 
@uvres scientifiques s accomplissent al étranger par 
le concours d’ associations privées et par souscrip- 
tion. Si la France & son tour pouvait entrer dans 
cette voie féconde, elle y trouverait un puissant 
moyen d'action pour maintenir son prestige scien- 
tifique.’ Our English societies may surely take 
this to themselves. Nine hundred members have 
already enrolled themselves. 

We have received from M. Victor Chatel (de 
Vire) a pamphlet containing some observations, 
read at the late congress of the learned socicties 
in Paris, relative to divers phenomena of germina- 
tion, vegetative evolution of the sap, and colora- 
tion of the potato, and especially to those produced 
by the potato diseases on the tubercules. We will 
give an abstract in a future number. 

Amoye the papers recently read before the 
Medical Society of Victoria we must mention 
one by Mr. W. Thomson, on the transversalis 
pedis in the foot of the gorilla. This gentleman, 
whose antagonism to Professor Halford we have 
mentioned on a former occasion, refers to Dr. 
Embleton’s notes (which have appeared in Tux 
Reaper), and, marking their entire agreement 
with his own opinion, thus concludes :—** And so 
the cautious gentlemen who could not venture to 
give an opinion on the merits of the question 
until they should hear what was said of it in 
England, can now make up their minds and say, 
‘I told you so’ with confidence.” 

M. Owyestr has found that wood-soot, if 
sprinkled over silk-worms attacked with fébrine, 
elfects an almost certain cure, or, at all 
events, prolongs their lives until the cocoons are 
finished. The Minister of Agriculture has ad- 
dressed a circular to the préfets of the sericul- 


tural departments of France, and has requested | 


that a commission be formed to report on the 
value of M. Onesti’s discovery. We must also 
refer to a very interesting letter from M. Guerin- 
Menneville, printed in a recent number of Les 
Mondes, in which many particulars are given of 
the progress of sericulture in France. Among 
other things, it is mentioned that M. Simon, 
charged with a mission to China to report on the 
best breeds of worms, inter alia, has sent home 
a box of eggs vid Siberia, which have arrived 
safely, and are now being distributed, and are also 
being experimented on at the imperial farm at 
Vincennes. 





order | 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOSSILS IN THE LAURENTIAN LIME- 
STONES OF CANADA. 
Kensington, 18th April. 


AST week I received a letter from Sir William 


4 Logan, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, in which he says :-— 

** As you have stated publicly your belief ip the 
Laurentian fossils, it will be satisfactory to you 
to be told that we have at length discovered 
structure in some of the forms. 


rentian limestone, which had been brought to 
our museum to be sawn up for marble, forms 
similar to those described in the ‘Geology of 


aF > AQ & Af . att r lawara %. | . 
Canada,’ pp. 48 & 49, consisting of layers of ser- | tp, higher orders. 


pentine and carbonate of lime, I caused sections 
to be prepared for microscopic examination, and, 
at the request of Mr. Billings (paleontologist to 





rally speaking, a determined position is maintained 
and locomotion accomplished, without the use, 
however, of the pectoral fins. If the cerebellum 
only be taken away, there is a loss of the proper 
adjustment between the right and left sides; so 
that oscillation or rotation takes place. It is 
therefore concluded that with fishes, as with 
reptiles, the power of intentional movement is 
shared by both cerebrum and cerebellum; the 
former having the larger influence. Such move- 
ments as depend on the cerebrum are destitute of 
lateral balance, are sudden in the perception of 


; ; ; /any external cause, and are emotional in their 
‘‘Observing some time ago in a block of Lau- | 


character. Such as depend on the cerebellum are 


_mutually adjusted, of a continuous kind, and 


less directly under the influence of consciousness. 
The same facts were supported by experiments on 
From the negative results of 


| the experiments, it is inferred that the cerebellum 
| has nothing to do with cranium sensations, with 


| the Survey), I submitted them to Dr. Dawson, | 


who is our most practised observer of minute | 


structure. Dr. Dawson finds that the serpentine, 


which was supposed to replace the organic forms, | 


really fills the chambers and pores of the calca- 
reous fossil. The fossil in some parts displays a 
well-preserved organic structure, which he de- 
scribes as that belonging to Foraminifera. ‘The 
species grew in large sessile patches after the 
fashion of Carpentaria, but of much greater 
dimensions. Some of the specimens, which I have 
etched out with an acid, present several square 


the sexual propensity, with the action of the 
involuntary muscles, with the maintenance of 
animal heat, or with secretion. The only function 
which the experiments assigned to the cerebellum 
is such as concerns the voluntary muscles, which 
receive thencefrom a regulated supply of motor 
influence. Each lateral half of the cerebellum 
affects both sides, but the one opposite to itself 
most. The cerebellum has a property distinct 


from its true voluntary power, which harmonizes 
| the action of the voluntary muscles; and has been 


inches of the unbroken fossil, and seem to leaye | 


so little doubt of the genuineness of the case that 
it appears to me every one will be convinced,” 

As the history of these rocks is not yet uni- 
versally known among European geologists, it 
may be well to add that at present they are the 
oldest known rocks in the world. The Lauren- 
tian rocks, which I have seen, are metamorphosed 
in the highest degree, consisting of various species 
of highly crystalline gneiss, &c., interstratified 
with bands of crystalline limestone; one of which 
is 1000 feet thick. These gneissic strata Sir 
William Logan has lately proved to consist of two 
great formations, the uppermost of which lies 
quite unconformably on the lower; and itis in the 
limestone of the lower serics that the fossils have 
been found. Newer than either of them is the 
Huronian group, considered to be equivalent to 
the British Cambrian strata; and younger than 
any of them, and lying quite unconformably on 
the upper Laurentian gneiss, is the unaltered Pots- 
dam sandstone, the equivalent of the Lingula 
flags of Wales and the Primordial Zone of Bar- 
rande in Bohemia. Many geologists have long 
shrunk from the application of the term primor- 
(lial to these Bohemian and British strata, and it 
is possible, though at present apparently not 
probable, that the day may come when fossilifer- 
ous rocks may be discovered as much older than 
the Laurentian limestone, formerly called Azoic, 
as these limestones ate older than the so-called 
Primordial Potsdam sandstone. 

A. C. Ramsay. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, April 7. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THE first paper read was 
“On the Functions of the Cerebellum.” By W. 
H. Dickinson, M.D., Curator of the Pathological 
Museum, St. George’s Hospital, Assistant Phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Sick Children. Commu- 
nicated by Dr. Bence Jones.—The first part of this 
communication gives the results of experiments 
on animals; the second, of observations upon 
human beings. The résults obtained by the author 
in his experiments on animals were as follow :— 
In reptiles, the snake excepted, the cord, together 
with the medulla oblongata, is suflicient to give 
the power of voluntary or spontaneous motion; 
limited, but usually enough to allow of feeble 
locomotion. With the addition of the cerebellum, 
all actions dependent on the will appear to be 
naturally performed. The removal of the cere- 
béllum shows that the cerebrum by itself is unable 
to give more than a limited amount of voluntary 
motion. Hence it is inferred that the cord, 
together with the medulla oblongata, is a great 
source of spontaneous motor power, in which 
function both the cerebrum and the cerebellum 
take part, the cerebellum to the greater extent ; it 
also appears that a certain harmony in the use of 
the muscles depends on the possession of the latter 
organ. In fishes, the cord and medulla oblongata 
seem unequal to the performance of voluntary 
motion; but, when the cerebellum ig added, the 
powers become so far extended that movements 
are made in obedience to external stimuli. Gene- 
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described as ‘co-ordination.’ The voluntary 
muscles are under a double influence—from the 
cerebrum and from the cerebellum. ‘The anterior 


| limbs are chiefly under the influence of the cere- 








brum ; the posterior of the cerebellum. Cerebellar 
movements are apt to be habitual, while cerebral 
are impulsive. The cerebellum acts independently 
of the cerebrum, though, when both organs exist, 
it is under its control. In the second part, deal- 
ing with the human subject, the following deduc- 
tions, based on analysis of diseases of the 
cerebellum, are stated :—The only faculty which 
constantly suffers in consequence of changes in 
the cerebellum is the power of voluntary move- 
ment. When the organ is absent, or defective as 
a congenital state, there is want of action in the 
muscles of the lower extremities. When the 
entire structure is changed by disease, there is 
loss of voluntary power, either general throughout 
the trunk, or limited to the lower limbs, which 
results are about equally frequent. From the 
manner in which the paralysis was distributed in 
cases of disease of a part of the organ, it is 
inferred that each lobe is in connexion asa source 
of voluntary movement with all the four limbs, 
but in the greatest degree with the limbs of the 
opposite side, and with the lower more than with 
the upper extremities. The occasional occurrence 
of loss of visual power, and alterations of the 
sexual propensity, 1s referred to the conveyance of 
irritation to the corpora quadrigemina in one case, 
and the spinal cord in the other. From both 
sources of knowledge it is concluded that the cere- 
bellum has distinct offices. It is a source of 
voluntary motor power to the muscles supplied by 
the spinal nerves. It influences the lower more 
than the upper limbs, and produces habitual 
rather than impulsive movements. Each lobe 
affects both sides of the body, but resists that 
opposite to itself. Secondly, the cerebellum has 
a power which has been described as that of 
“ co-ordination,’ which is similarly distributed ; 
and, finally, it is suggested that the outer portion 
of the organs may be the source of its voluntary 
motor power, while its inner layer is the means of 
regulating its distribution. 

A discussion followed the reading of this paper, 
in which Dr. Carpenter criticised it at some length. 


Royal Astronomical Society, April 8. Warren 
De la Rue, Esq., President, in the chair.—THe 
papers read were as follow:—‘“ Comparison of 
the Chinese Record of Solar Eclipses in the Chun 
Tsew with the Computations of Modern Theory,” 
by the Astronomer-Royal.—The paper referred to 
the record of the 36 eclipses in the work named, 
the dates of which have lately been converted by 
Mr. Williams, with great care, into the dates 
according to the Julian Calendar. The period 
through which these eclipses extend is included 
in the time through which calculations of eclipses 
have been made in the French work entitled 
““ T’ Art de Vérifier les Dates,’’ the limits of accu- 
racy of which are abundantly suflicient for the pre- 
sent purpose. Of the 36 eclipses 32 agree with 
those of the ‘““drt de Vérifier les Dates,’ not only in 
the day, but in the general track of the eclipse. 
There is no instance of the recurrence of an 
eclipse at the end of a saros, but there are eight 
of recurrence at the end of a triple saros. 
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Sir Thos. Maclean sent a most valuable paper 
containing explanations relating to the reduction 
of the moon’s polar distance as observed at the 
Cape of Good Hope from 1856 to 1857. 


“On the Comparison of Sirius,” by the Rev. | 
| received by him from the Rev. W. R. Dawes, on 


W. R. Dawes.—The paper referred to observa- 
tions in which all precautions against optical 
illusion were taken—made on the 24th and 25th 


ultimo. The measures obtained were :— 
Position angle . 84°86 
Distance ae 10” 


Mr. Dawes is convinced that good measures may 
be obtained in suitable states of the air. 

“On the Comparison of Sirius and other 
Observations,” by Mr. Lassell.—Several sets of 
measures are given, varying from 78°33 to 80°29 
in position angle, and 9°53” to 10°9” in distance. 
Mr. Lassell has also verified several minute stars 
in the neighbourhood of the trapezium, discovered 
in the winter of 1852-3, and detected new ones. 
The weather has been very unfavourable, but 
thereare already nearly 200 new nebule on the 
list. 

“ Occultations of Stars by the Moon,” observed 
by Captain W. Noble.—The stars observed were 
A? Cancri and w Leonis. The latter, a double 
star, did not disappear quite instantaneously, but 
a low power only was used. 

The Rev. W. R. Dawes referred to his catalogue 
of double stars presented to the last meeting, 
and stated that he had overlooked the fact 
that the minute companion of Procyon had been 
observed by Mr. Barclay on the 10th of January, 
1856. 

A paper was communicated by 
Herschel, “ On the State of Meteoric 
which the Rey. C. Pritchard gave 
account, to which we shall return. 

Mr. Howlett referred to a comparison which he 
had made between the Ely and Kew photographs, 
taken between the 24th of January and the Ist 
of February, and exhibited the marked difference 
in the pictures produced at nearly the same time 
at the two different stations. It would seem that 
the effects of difference of exposure will require to 
be very carefully considered before we come to 
any positive conclusion as to what was or was not 
the state of the sun’s disc at any given hour of the 
day. The Ely photographs generally show more 
of the fainter details of the solar disc than those at 
Kew, but in this instance there is also most cer- 
tainly a falling-off in their general accuracy and 
trustworthiness. On the 28th of January, at 11.15 
a.m., there was a very splendid group, which 
had been for some days previously, and remained 
subsequently, on the sun’s dise. There was spe- 
cially to be noted a very large but feebly luminous 
bridge, spanning about three-fourths of the way 
across the great central wmbra. That bridge was 
about one-fourth of the area of the umbra. There 
are no visible traces of this in the Ely photo- 
graph ; while, at the same time, the subordinate 
spots of that group in the Ely photograph are 
beautifully and distinctly rendered. It becomes 
those well versed in the subject to explain and 
give us their advice and counsel as to how these 
discrepancies are to be avoided, or to be inter- 
sted, or, perhaps, even to be encouraged. 

Professor Selwyn remarked that the small ex- 
posure of the Ely pictures, whilst it brings out in 
greater clearness most of the fainter features of 
the sun, fails in those parts where longer ex- 
posure seems necessary. Hc also mentioned that, 
at the next meeting of the Society, the whole series 
of pictures taken during 1863 at Ely (now at the 
Royal Society) would be exhibited. 

The President explained that he pointed out in 
the Bakerian Lecture for 1861 the cause of these 
discrepancies. The object of the pictures taken at 
Kew is not so much the definition of the physical 
features of the sun as the obtaining the positions 
of them with a view to their reduction. There is 
thus a necessity for a little longer exposure, in 
order to get the limb of the sun well brought out, 
and in that way many minor details, such as the 
details of the penumbra, are lost by over-exposure, 
which is not required for the Ely photographs. 
He attributes the delineation of some of those 
minute markings in the Kew instrument to its 
being really in better chemical focus, evidenced 
by the details of the facule. 

The President next adverted to the desirability 
of obtaining a photographic record, on a large 
scale, of the physical features of the solar surface, 
and stated that there is plenty of scope for any 
observer who chooses to take up the subject, and a 
very rich reward to be reaped. He had, as far as 
his leisure permitted, followed up the subject ; 
and, now that Professor Selwyn had taken a step 
in that direction, he would recommend his making 
the pictures on a larger scale than at present con- 


Mr. A. S. 
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templated—namely, 6 inches—which was not large 
enough to show the details of the spots. The image 
should be projected still further, and the single 
spots taken very much more enlarged. 

The Rev. C. Pritchard read a communication 


the subject of willow-leaves. Mr. Pritchard re- 
marked that the “things” asserted to have been 
seen by Mr. Nasmyth, the President, and the 
observers at Greenwich were detached particles, 
nearly of a shape and nearly of a size, spread 


these giving rise to its mottled appearance. Mr. 
Dawes details in his letter what he has seen 


piece. Mr. Dawes asserts that these little bright 
spots are not distinct entities, but are merely 
distinguishable brightnesses—parts of the same 
thing, which happen to be brighter than the other 
parts. 

Mr. Huggins alluded to recent observations 
made when the atmosphere was peculiarly fine, 
so that he was able to use a much higher power 
(200) than usual. He has been long accustomed 
to see these bright particles which Mr. Stone has 
compared to rice, and which resemble rice very 
much. But, on examining them with a higher 
power, they appear to him not to be uniform in 
size, and of almost every imaginable shape, though, 
generally, the two diameters are nearly equal. 
The point at issue is the relation which the bright 
particles bear to the mottling of the sun’s disc. 
Mr. Huggins perceived them most distinctly with 
the higher power on the darker portion of the 
sun’s mottling, in every case, separated, with a 
dark portion between them; they certainly do 
not overlap each other. Mr. Huggins has seen 
much larger masses of luminous matter, which, 
under an exceedingly good definition, are not 
broken up at all into minute particles; but, with 
a power of 50 or 100, these minute distinctions 
could scarcely be perceived; they are quite dis- 
tinguished from the bright luminous streaks which 
Mr. Dawes has most happily compared with 
straws. They are also remarkable as ending 
abruptly or square ; evidently not ending in a 
point wher’ they project over the dark portions of 
the spot. It would certainly seem that the ex- 
istence over the whole surface of the sun of bodies 
having anything at all of the shape of willow- 
leaves, is incompatible with the appearance of 
the sun on the occasion referred to. Mr. Huggins’s 
observations were made with a full aperture of 
8 inches, power 220, and a diagonal eye-piece, 
with a small aperture; using Mr. Dawes’s solar 
eye-piece. There is a ring inside the aperture, 
where diffraction comes into play. In the centre 
of the field a very admirable definition is ob- 
tained, quite comparable with that of a diagoml 
reflector. 

The Rev. Mr. Howlett stated that, one day, 
during the autumn, he saw the well-known mot- 
tling on the sun’s surface; the comparative 
magnitudes of the bright particles varied from 
5 to 9 seconds. He described them as crystalline 
flakes. 

Captain Noble, with a 4°2 aperture, had had 
two peculiarly fine views of the sun during the 
month of March. On the first occasion, during 
an extraordinary fit of definition, he was tempted 
to think he had got hold, not exactly of the 
willow-leaves, but of the rice-grains; but, on 
looking again, and exchanging a power of 74 
for one of 154, he then saw as nearly as possible 
what Mr. Huggins has described. What he took 
with a lower power to be an interlacing of these 
spots resolved itself into a series of dots, separated 
by darker intervals. 

Mr. Brayley remarked that he had' received a 
letter from Mr. Nasmyth, in which he gives four 
different forms of objects as he observed them. 
First, he draws the willow-leaves, which he calls 
No. 1; No. 2 is shorter and a little wider ; No. 3 
is shorter still and a little wider still; and the 
fourth is exactly of the rice-grain pattern. 
says of No. 1, you have the type of those forming 
the details of the penumbral strata. No. 2 (a 
little shorter) is that which forms the details of 
bridges. No, 3, which is shorter and wider still, 
is the form which constitutes the other parts 
of the bridges in the margin of the photosphere. 
Both 3 and 4 may be said to be a type of those 
that may be seen over the entire surface of the 
photosphere. 

Mr. Stone stated that he had never seen any 
quite so long as Mr. Nasmyth’s longest. He saw 
them with about 50, and tried 100 and 150. The 
higher power used, more distinctly were they 
seen. 

Mr. Hodgson thought the discrepancies in the 


a want of care in obtaining the correct focus—an 
explanation which the President did not consider 
sufficient. 


Geological Society, April 13. W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. J. Cope, 
Rev. B. W. Gibsone, Dr. J. A. Grant, J. Pilbrow, 
and the Rey. J. L. Rome were elected Fellows. 
—TneE following communications were read :—1. 





On the Geology and Mines of the Nevada 


He | 








Territory.” By W. Phipps Blake, Esq. Com. * 


. . " ws vA 1; . cc ab. ry) 
nearly all over the sun; the interstices between | municated by Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S., 


&c.—In describing the physical features of the 
country, the author Observed that it is an elevated 


during years of scrutiny, aided by his solar eye- | semi-desert region, composed of a succession of 
5 . . longitudinal mountain-ranges with intermediate 


valleys and plains, the most abundant rocks being 
Metamorphic and Igneous; but Tertiary strata 
and Carboniferous Limestone also occur. The 
author then described the hot-springs, which are 
extended along a line of fissure in a granitic rock, 
and parallel to the mountains, and which deposit 
silica in an amorphous and a granular state, 
sulphur being also seen in the cracks and cavities 
of the siliceous deposit. He considered these 
phenomena to illustrate the formation of a quartz- 
vein in a fissure. Mr. Blake then gave an account 
of certain mineral veins in porphyry, which yield 
sulphurets of silver (including crystals of Stepha- 
nite, but very little ruby silver) and a little gold; 
also galena, copper pyrites, and a little native 
silver, the veinstone being a friable quartz. The 
prevailing direction of the veins was stated to be 
nearly northand south; and the author remarked 
that they were richer in gold near the surface 
than at greater depths. 

2. “On the Red Rock in the Section at Hun- 
stanton.” By Harry Secley, Esq., of the Wood- 
wardian Museum, Cambridge.— The physical 
structure of the rock was first considered ; and it 
was shown to be divisible into three beds, the 
uppermost of which is of a much lighter colour 
than the rest, the middle being concretionary in 
structure, and the lower sandy. These three beds, 
with the over-lying white sponge-bed, were con- 
sidered to belong to one formation, and were 
treated of in this paper as the Hunstanton Rock; 
but the thin band of red chalk some distance 
above was considered, though of similar colour, to 
be quite distinct, as also was the Carstone below. 
Mr. Seeley then showed that near Cambridge the 
Shanklin Sands and the Gault have both become 
very thin, so that there is a great probability of 
the latter being unconformable to the beds above 
as well as to those below. He considered the 
lower part of the Carstone to be of the age of the 
Shanklin Sands; and, as the chalk is not uncon- 
formable to the Hunstanton Rock, he concluded 
that the latter could not be the Gault, but must 
be the Upper Greensand—a conclusion which he 
afterwards showed was supported by the evidence 
of the fossils, and the occurrence of phosphate of 
lime. The seam of soapy clay which separates 
the Hunstanton Rock from the chalk was sup- 
posed to have resulted from the disintegration of 
a portion of the former, the red colour of which 
the author endeavoured to show was due to 
glauconite. The upper part of the red rock of 
Speeton was thought to be possibly newer than 
that of Hunstanton, and perhaps to represent the 
time which elapsed between the formation of the 
latter and that of the band of red chalk. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Seeley remarked that, as the phos- 
phate of lime is confined to Bed No. 2, and as 
many individuals of gault species occur in Bed 
No. 3, while others of a chalk character are met 
with in Bed No. 1, it is very probable that the 
Hunstanton Rock is a more typical example of 
the Upper Greensand than is seen at Cambridge, 
and may represent also those periods which sepa- 
rate that formation from other divisions of the 


Cretaceous system. 





Anthropological Society, April 5. Dr. Jamo 
Hunt, President, in the chair. The following 
Fellows were elected :—Messrs. John Brinton, 
Handel Cossham, E. Bickenson Evans, E. CQ, 
Healey, J. Byerley, G. 8. Gibson, William Corry, 
David Gray, John 8S. Burke, Edmund Farmer, 


| Antonio Brady, and Lieut.-Col. H. Clerk, R.A. 


The following papers were then read :—“ On the 
Universality of a Belief in a God, and in a 
Future State.’ By the Rev. F. W. Farrar.— 
Whether or not all nations believed in a God was 
a question debated even by the ancients. On. the 
one hand, Artemidorus and Plutarch positivel 

assert that there was no race without this belief; 
on the other hand, the Phlegyes, Nasamones, 
Callaici, Akrothoi, and others, are expressly charged 
with such ignorance, and Cicero politely affirms 


observations might be accounted for by supposing | his belief in the existence of such people. In modern 
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times it has generally been assumed that there is 
no doubt about the matter, and such a consensus 
of the whole human race has even been most 
needlessly inserted among the certain evidences of 
religion. But what are the facts? If we may 
believe the testimony of travellers—who ave gene- 
rally prejudiced in the opposite direction, and who 
frequently implant their own belief, which is found 
there by subsequent voyagers—there are not only 
isolated tribes, but whole nations who live with no 
“knowledge of their Creator. The Australians, 
Mpongwes, Kaffirs, Malagache, Esquimaux, Min- 
copies, or Andamaners, and the Veddahs of Ceylon 
were instanced as having no idea of a God. It is 
probable that these testimonies might, by farther 
search, be largely multiplied ; but, if not, they are 
amply sutlicient to set the question at rest, and to 
prevent the repetition of that which is, on the best 
interpretation, very questionable. We need not, 
therefore, weaken them by cases like that of the 
Diggers, who, because they consider the world to 
have been made by a large capote, and the sun by 
a cunning rabbit, are supposed to believe in a 
superior Intelligence! A vague fear of the Unknown 
is found even among animals, and is widely different 
from the belief in a God. It is not necessary to 
say anything about the supposed world-extensive 
belief in a future state. It is absurd to say that 
such a belief can be general among all nations, 
when it is now all but universally admitted that it 
was a belief at the best but very darkly revealed 
even to the ancient Jews themselves before the 
captivity ; and that, when they did learn it, they 
continued to assign total annihilation to those who 
denied the resurrection and the judgment. The 
Scriptures teach us that it was Christ, and not 
Moses, who “brought life and immortality to light.” 
“On Human Hybridity.” By the Rev. F. 
W. Farrar.—The author adduces some evidence 
in favour of two propositions—viz., I. That it 
is erroneous to assume that the fertility of hybrids 
furnishes a decisive proof of the unity of species ; 
and II. That it is as yet premature to assert that 
the union of all varieties of the human race 
produces an offspring continuously fertile. I. The 
definition of species, which makes it depend on 
the fecundity of cross-breeds, is very open to 
attack. Fruitful hybrids have been produced 
betvreen animals whose common origin cannot 
for a moment be assumed. Positive experiment has 
proved that the wolf and hound, hound and fox, 
camel and dromedary, goat and sheep, goat and 
steinbock, horse and ass, are severally capable of 
producing fertile offspring. But does any one 
venture seriously to assert that these classes of 
animals must therefore have severally originated 
from single pairs? Yet if not, it is absurd, on 
the assumption of similar grounds, to make such 
an assertion in the case of mau. Besides, as Vogt 
justly remarks, what we call species is merely an 
abstraction from individuals; and, similarly, 
fruitful intercourse, as a character of species, is 
merely an abstraction derived from the observa- 
tion of a comparatively few individual cases. The 
remarks of Agassiz on this whole subject are 
weighty and authoritative. II. It was asserted 
by Prichard, and has been reasserted, as a capital 
point in their argument, by all monogenists, that 
the union of any two human races is capable of 
producing an offspring continuously fertile. This 
a is, the author attempts to show, at 
east premature. As long as we find such writers 
as Dr. Knox and M. Broca denying the universal 
fertility of different human varieties, or the cer- 
tain continuation of any really hybrid races, we 
may safely hold that the question is as yet very 
far from being so decided as monogenists have 
maintained. The author then quotes facts to 
support the belief that a race formed by the mix- 
ture of two very different types is incapable of 
maintaining itself. Hybridity was one of the 
three cause degenerationis which, according to 
Blumenbach, caused the primeval white race to 
degenerate into dark varieties; the other two 
being climate and mode of life. These must, for 
Prichard, and those who follow him, be consi- 
dered on the other hand as cause perfectionis! all 
that has been advanced about hybridity in this 
brief paper will amply tend to prove that the 
crossing of races, so far from producing diffe- 
rences, only attenuates them, by creating a mean be- 
tween two extremes. Professor Rudolph Wagner, in 
his Anthropological Lecture before the naturalists 
at Géttingen, put forward what he stated to be 
“certain results” of ethnology in seven axioms, of 
which two were that “the differences between 
various nations are not greater than those between 
animals of the same species—e.g., the dog and 
sheep ;” and “ that all races of mankind produce 


fertile hybrids.” We have seen how baseless both 
axioms are. 











Royal Society of Literature. Anniversary Meet- 
ing, April 20.—T HE following officers were elected : 
— President—The Lord Bishop of St. Davids. Vice- 
Presidents—His Grace the Duke of Devonshire ; 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, K.G.; The 
Earl of Clarendon, K.G.; The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London; Sir J. Boileau, Bart. ; 
The Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; 
The Lord Chief Baron; Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
K.0.B.; H. F. Talbot, Esq. ; The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster. TZreasurer—J. G. Teed, 
Esq., Q.C. Librarian—N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, 
Esq. Foreign Secretary—J. Hogg, Esq. Secre- 
tary—W. 8. Vaux, Esq. 


British Archeological Association, April 13. 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. 
The Rey. Thomas Anderson, M.A., of Felsham, 
Suffolk, was elected an Associate. 

Mr. W. Powell called attention to four forgeries 
of first brass coins in Cock metal, professed to 
have been found in the neighbourhood of Dow- 
gate H[ill. They pretend to be of Caligula and 
Claudius. Two are from a Paduan forgery of the 
sixteenth century. They have been cast in sand 
moulds. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited five sestertii found 
in a bank of earth near the Roman villa at Win- 
ford Eagle, Dorsetshire. They are of Nerva, 
Trajan, and Hadrian, and much worn, as if long 
in circulation. Mr. Irvine also exhibited seven 
small brasses of Gallcinus, Carausius, Claudius 
Gothicus, Tetricus I. and II., Constantinople 
under Constantine the Great and Gratian. These 
were found in Dorchester. 

Mr. Taylor of Northampton exhibited four 
Roman coins discovered in the parish of Dun- 
ston, two small brass of Carausius, the ethers of 
Constantine the Great.—Mr. 8. Wood exhibited 
similar coins from some unknown locality. 

Mr. C. Brent laid before the meeting a portion 
of a bronze frieze, bearing an elegantly-draped 
profile figure of a priestess. It is of the time of 
Hadrian, and was found in Moorfields.— Mr. Brent 
also exhibited a mitred bust of St. Thomas within 
a canopy, and a Thomas Bell inscribed camBat- 
HOME. Both are of pewter, and of the fourteenth 
century, lately exhumed on the site of the steel- 
yard, Upper Thames Street. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited the head of a flight or 
roving arrow about 1} inch long, found imbedded 
in an oaken rafter during the restoration of Yark- 
hill Church, Herefordshire, the roof of which is 
of the fifteenth century. 

Lord Boston exhibited a curious trinket apper- 
taining to the Order of the Annunciation—* The 
Knot of Savoy,” wrought of fine gold riveted to 
a field of red Sardinian cornelian, set in a gold 
frame like a seal mount of about a hundred and 
fifty years since. It was probably worn by a 
knight of the order. Mr. Cuming exhibited some 
coins bearing the Knot of Savoy, and gave illus- 
trations of the Knots of Stafford, &e. 

Mr. Pidgeon exhibited a singular mask of hard 
red terra-cotta, covered with dull dark-green glaze, 
being the lip of a vessel found at Silchester. 

Mr. Cuming produced a portion of an earthen 
vessel of a light-drab colour, covered with a green 
glaze, presenting a full-faced bust in bas-relief. 
This fragment is of unusual thinness, was obtained 
from the Thames, and may be assigned to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Mr. Luxmoore, F.S.A., exhibited a lady’s watch 

;‘s-inch diameter; the gold case is set with 2 
turquoises, arranged in eight concentric circles, 
with a single one in the middle. In the centre of 
the gold face is a Tudor rose of crimson and trans- 
lucid enamel. Catgut supplies the place of the more 
modern chain. It bears the name of J. H. Ester. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper exhibited two copper- 
plate engravings entitled “ An Eye Catechisme,”’ 

asted on oak panels, measuring upwards of 16 
inches in height by nearly a foot in breadth. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor of Wakefield, through Mr. 
George Wentworth of Woolley Park (whose sud- 
den death on the 7th instant the Chairman an- 
nounced and deplored), had sent two drawings of 
a deed of the last Earl of Warren, with seal at- 
tached. It is equestrian, and the trappings of the 
horse display the arms of Warren tal The 
deed is an assignment of property in Wakefend to 
John Gayregrave. 

The Chairman laid before the mecting a com- 
munication from the Rev. George Cardew, M.A., 
rector of Helmingham in Suffolk, relating to the 
discovery of an apparently Romano-British burial- 
ground in the rectory garden. Upwards of thirty 
skeletons have been already found without coffins 
or any habiliments. A large quantity of pottery, 
chiefly Roman, was found over the interments. 
The whole collection will be exhibited on the 
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evening of Wednesday, the 25th of May. The 
excavations will be, in the meantime, continued, 
The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne exhibited the signet- 
ring of the celebrated Cesar Borgia. This re- 
markable object of Roman art is of gold slightly 
enamelled, with the date 1503. Round the inside 
is the motto “ Fays ceque doys avien que pourra.” 
A box drops into the front, having on it BORGIA 
in letters reversed, and round it the words ‘“‘ Cor 
unum, una via.” At the back is a slide, within 
which, it is related, he carried the poison he was in 
the habit of dropping into the wine of his un- 
suspecting guests. The signet is contained in an 
elegantly-chased silver box surmounted by a jewel. 
Mr. Hartshorne also gave ajslight notice of ex- 
cavations made in his parish at Holdenby, Notts, 
the discovery of numerous skeletons, quantities of 
Roman pottery, fibule, &., which will form the 
subject of a paper for a future meeting. 

Mr. C. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited a dagger of 
the thirteenth century,found at Doddington, Oxon. 
The straight-edged blade is thick at the back like 
the Anglo-Saxon knife, and the pommel and grip 
haveapparently been set with either jewels or ivory. 
Mr. Irvine exhibited a curious comb carved out 
of bone, found with an iron spear-head at Ham 
Hill, Somerset. Similar ones have been found in 
Scotland, but this is only the second instance of 





Royal Society, April 18.—Tner tenth ordinary 
mecting of the Royal Society was held last evening 
in the Royal Institution, Mound—Principal Sir 
David Brewster, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
The Chairman, in presenting the Keith medal 
to Professor William Thomson, of the Glasgow 
University, said :—‘* Professor William ‘Thomson, 
who was elected a Fellow of the Society in 


1847, has, during the last seventeen years, 
communicated many valuable papers to the 
Society which added greatly to the value 


of its transactions. These papers, and others 
elsewhere published, relate principally to the 
theories of electricity, magnetism, and heat, and 
evince a genius for the mathematical treatment of 
physical questions which has not been surpassed, 
if equalled, by that of any living philosopher. In 
studying the mathematical theory of electricity he 
has greatly extended the general theorems demon- 
strated by our distinguished countryman Mr, 
Green, and was led to the principle of ‘ electrical 
images,’ by which he was enabled to solve many 
problems respecting the distribution of electricity 
in conductors, which had been regarded as in- 
solvable by the most eminent mathematicians in 
Europe. In his researches on thermo-dynamics 
Professor Thomson has been equally successful. 
In his paper ‘On the Dynamical Theory of Heat,’ 
published in our Transactions for 1851, he has 
applied the fundamental propositions of the theory 
to bodies of all kinds, and he has deduced many 
curious and important results regarding the 
specific heats of bodies, which have been com- 
pletely verified by the accurate experiments of 
Mr. Joule. No less important are Professor 
Thomson’s researches on solar heat contained in 
his remarkable paper ‘ On the Mechanical Energy 
of the Solar System ’—his researches on the con- 
servation of energy as applied to organic as well as 
inorganic processes; and his fine theory of the 
dissipation of energy, as given in his paper ‘ On 
a Universal Tendency in Nature to the Dissipation 
of Mechanical Energy.’ To these we may add 
his complete theory of diamagnetic action, and 
his investigations relative to the secular cooling of 
our globe, and the influence of internal heat upon 
the temperature of its surface. The value of 
labours like these could not escape the notice of 
the Council of this Society, and they would have 
entitled their author to the Keith Prize had they 
not been presented to the Society when the prize 
was devoted to other branches of science. It is 
not, therefore, for these researches and discoveries 
that the Keith Medal has been awarded to Pro- 
fessor Thomson, but for the very interesting and 
important discovery in abstract dynamics which 
he has communicated to the Society during the — 
biennial period appropriated to physical sciences. 
In presenting this prize to Professor Thomson, I 
am proud to think, and I am sure that all here 
will participate in the sentiment, that Scottish 
science has such a representative in the University 
of the west, while, in our own, it has one of kindred 
genius and power. Professor Thomson, I now 
beg to present to you the Keith Medal, and to 
congratulate you on the honour which you have 
so justly deserved.” 

The papers read were :— 

1. “On Vital Agency with Reference to the 
Correlation of Forces.” By William Seller, M.D. 
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2. On Sun-Spots and their Connexion with 
Planetary Configurations.” By Balfour Stewart, 
Esq., Observatory, Kew. Communicated by Pro- 
fessor Tait.—The author was led to investigate 
the solar autographs taken at Kew and Cranford, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Warren De 
La Rue, with the view of ascertaining if the 
behaviour of sun-spots has any reference to plane- 
tary configuration. The following law was found 
to hold:—If the sun’s disc be full of spots at 
any time, and if one of these begins to wane as it 
comes up by means of the sun’s rotation to a cer- 
tain elliptical longitude, another will do the same. 
If, again, the sun’s disc have few spots, and one 
spot breaks out opposite a certain ecliptical longi- 
tude, another will do the same. In fine, all spots 
at the same time behave in the same manner as 
they pass the same longitude. The author then 
remarked that, although this mode of investigation 
can only be considered as approximate, yet it fur- 
nishes us with an extremely delicate test of the 
fact of planetary action ; for, if it be once clearly 
proved that sun-spots behave in this way, the only 
possible explanation is an influence from without. 
It was then shown that the influence of the 
planet Venus appears in this respect to be par- 
ticularly powerful, the law being that, as any por- 
tion of the sun’s disc recedes from the neighbour- 
hood of Venus, it acquires a tendency to break out 
into spots, while, as it approaches Venus, these 
spots begin to heal up. ‘The author then referred 
to Mr. Carrington’s observations on sun-spots, 
which appeared to indicate that the period when 
Jupiter is furthest from the sun is most favourable 
to the development of spots over all portions of 
the sun’s disc, more or less (the sun’s diameter being 
here small compared to the distance of the planet). 
Coupling this with the observation regarding 
Venus, it may perhaps be inferred that the 
approach of a planet to its primary is favourable 
to luminosity, while the secession of the planet is 
favourable to spot production. Proceeding now 
to variable stars, the best formal explanation of 
the phenomena there presented is given by that 
hypothesis which supposes the star to be partly 
dark and partly bright, and to rotate on its axis, 
presenting to us the dark and bright portions 
alternately ; but this is physically improbable. 
If, however, we suppose a large planet to revolve 
near the star, we shall have, if the above law holds 
true, a bright part next the planet and a dark part 
furthest from it ; and this appearance will revolve 
with the planet, and will be phenomenally equiva- 
lent to a body partly dark and partly bright. 
Again, if a large planet have avery elliptical orbit, 
there will be a long space of time during which 
the former is far removed from its primary, and a 
short space during which it is very near; and, if 
we assume the law stated above, we should here 
have a iong time of comparative darkness and 
a short time of intense brightness. Such an 
alternative is presented to us by temporary stars. 
On the whole, therefore, this law seems to explain 
all that is yet known on this subject, and may, 
perhaps, be of use as a temporary hypothesis. 

3. “ Biographical Sketch of Adam Ferguson, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh.” By John Small, 
M.A., Librarian to the University of Edinburgh. 
Communicated by Professor Fraser. 





CAMBRIDGE. 

Philosophical Society, April 17.—“ On Cubic 
Cones and Curves.” By Professor Cayley.—In 
Newton’s “ Enumeratio Linearum tertii Ordinis” 
is contained the remarkable theorem that, in the 
‘same way as the several curves of the second 
order may be considered as the shadows of a 
circle, so the several curves of the third order may 
be considered as the shadows of the five divergent 
parabolas. The nature of these five kinds of 
curves was first pointed out by Midtries, in his 
memoir “ Grundformen der Linien dritter Ord- 
nung.” In this memoir the characteristics of 
these five kinds of cones (distinguished as the 
simpler, the complex, the acnodal, the crunodal, 
and the cuspidal) are reproduced, and the simpler 
cones are subdivided into trilateral, neutral, and 
quadrilateral. 

“On the Strains and Vibrations to which Ord- 
nance are subject under the Action of Gun- 

owder.” By J. H. Kéhrs, Esq., M.A.—The ob- 
ject of this paper is to examine into the nature of 
the strains to which heavy guns are subject in 
firing ; and, if possible, to discover some means by 
which greater velocity can be imparted to projectiles, 
without increasing the tension of the gunmetal. 

“On the Classification of Cubic Curves.” By 
Professor Cayley.—The notion of a curve of a 
given order may be coincident, as arising from 
Descartes’ invention of his method of co-ordinates ; | 





and one of the earliest applications of the method 
was made by Newton in the “ Enumeratio Line- 
arum tertii Ordinis” (1706). The classification 
is according to the nature of the infinite branches. 
There are fourteen genera, containing in all seventy- 
two species, to which four were added by Stirling 
in 1717. ‘Two more were, the author believes, 
first mentioned by Murdoch in 1746, in a treatise 
in which one of them is ascribed to Cramer. A 
new classification, also according to the nature of 
the infinite branches, was made by Pliicker in 
1835. Here Pliicker introduces the new sub- 
divisions called “groups,” which have nothing 
analogous to them in the Newtonian theory. 
(There are 61 groups, and the total number of 
species is 219.) 

The present memoir contains an exposition of 
the foregoing classifications and of the examples on 
which they are founded, in so far as relates to the 
superior divisions of the two classifications ; and, 
in particular, developes more completely than was 
done by Pliicker the theory of the division into 
groups. 





MANCHESTER. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, April 5. 
EK. W. Binney, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Mr. J. Eastham was elected a Member.—Mnr. Bor- 
TOMLEY gave the results of some experiments upon 
the estimation of sulphur, made according to a 
method devised some time ago by M. Pelouze. 
This method had been brought under the notice 
of the Society by Dr. Calvert, as being a quick 
and approximate one; the present experimenter 
had, however, obtained these approximations 
within such wide limits that he had not found 
the process available for the purpose intended. 
In these experiments, 20 grains of the ore, very 
finely powdered, were mixed with 100 grains of 
carbonate of soda, 100 grains of chlorate of 
potash, and 140 grains of common salt. The 
carbonate of soda and common salt were always 
heated previous to an experiment, to ensure their 
being quite dry. These materials were well mixed 
for about ten minutes in a porcelain mortar. 

In all cases the mixture quietly deflagrated, 
without throwing any particles out of the platinum 
crucible. 

The following were the results obtained :— 


True Percentage by 
Percentage, Alkalimetry. 
1 36°98 33°20 
2 40°75 . 36°95 
3 e 38°44 38°80 
4., 3964 .. . 42°11 
5 36°87 . .. 41°70 


In the two first experiments the materials were 
kept fused at a low red heat for some time after 
deflagration had ceased. In the three last expe- 
riments the lamp was removed soon after defla- 
gration had taken place. In the filtrate from the 
first experiment arseniate of soda was found. In 
the fourth and fifth experiments arsenic was also 
found, but not in quantities adequate to account 
for the difference between the two percentages. 
These wide differences between the results in the 
two columns no doubt depend upon the fact that 
the chlorate of potash does not act merely as an 
oxidizing agent, but gives up some chlorine. In 
all cases some oxygen compound of chlorine has 
been evolved with the carbonic acid. It is worthy 
of remark that many years ago it was stated by 
Vanquelin that the residue obtained after decom- 
posing chlorate of potash was sensibly alkaline 
(“ Ann. de Chimie et de Physique,” xcv., 101). 
A few grammes of chlorate of potash were heated 
in a platinum dish for a few minutes, until the 
fluid mass began to solidify. This residue, dis- 
solved in water, gave a solution that seemed faintly 
alkaline, so faint, however, as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. Prolonged heat and perfect decom- 
position of perchlorate of potash might perhaps 
have made it more marked. 

Mr. Baxendell gave the details of some obser- 
vations he had lately made at Southport to 
determine the velocities of rifle balls. 

The velocities obtained were as follows :— 

Feet per Second. 


With the Whitworth rifle . . 1132 
- Henry ... . +. 1028 
» Enfield. . ... 962 


The differences between individual results were 
greatest with the Enfield, and least with the 
Whitworth ; and the number of points made was 
greatly in favour of the Whitworth instrument, 
the accuracy of fire apparently increasing in a 
greater ratio than the increase in the velocity of 
the balls. 

It was understood that the charges of powder 
used were those which experience had shown to 
be the best adapted for each form of rifle. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


_ Academie des Sciences, April 4.—Tux follow- 
ing communications were read :—Faye—“ Addi- 
tional Note on M. de Littrow’s Method ot 
finding the Longitude at Sea;” “On the Com- 
position of the Aérolites of Chili and Mexico.” 
Ramon de Sagra—‘On the Discovery of some 
Mineral Springs in the Commune of Livry.” 
Béchamp—*‘ On Alcoholic Fermentation.” Gintrac 
—‘Memoir on Ateloencephalia.” Pécholier— 
“Onthe Treatment of Tumours by a Modification 
of Scott’s Apparatus.” Robinet—‘ On the Esti- 
mation of the Gas contained in Fresh Water.” 
Trémaux—*“ On the Transformation of Man at the 
present day, and the causes which induce such 
Transformation” (continuation). Jodin—“On 
the Modifications in the Rotatory Power of Sugars 
caused by inactive Substances.” Mouline— 
* Description of a Mercurial Thermo-generator.”’ 
Vannet—“ Note on Aérial Navigation.” 

The following memoirs, in competition for the 
Prizes offered by the Academy, have been. re- 
ceived :— 

Experimental Physiology.—Balbiani—* On the 
Constitution of the Germ in the Egg before 
Fecundation : Comparison of the latter with the 
Vegetable Ovule.” Cohn—* Contractile Tissues 
of Vegetables.” 

Medicine and Surgery.—Willemin—“ On the 
Absorption of Water and Soluble Substances 
by the Skin.” Jacquart—‘On the Value of 
the Existence of the Epactal Bone as a Cha- 
racteristic of Race.” Delion —“ Analysis of 
his Treatise on Dysentery.” Casper—* Letter 
accompanying a Copy of the French Translation 
of his Work on Medical Jurisprudence.” 
Pétrequin—* Method of curing Aneurisms by 
Galvano-puncture.” Gallard—‘*On the Influ- 
ence of Railways upon the Public Health.” 
Liebreich—* On the New Facts contained in 
his ‘Atlas dOphthalmoscopie.’” Charriére— 
“Description of his ‘ Arsenal de Chirurgie 
réduit.’’’? Millet—“ Treatise on Diphtheria of the 
Larynx.” 

On the Pellagra.—Billod—“ On the Pellagra.”’ 
Roussel—“ History of the Pellagra.” Brunet— 
“ Analysis of his Work on the Pellagra” (published 
by error in the preceding number under the name 
of Brunner). Bouchard—‘‘ New Researches on 
the Pellagra.” 

Bréant Prize. — Wolbé-Legrand—“ On _ the 
Pathological Anatomy, Etiology, and Rational 
Treatment of Cholera-Morbus.”’ ‘T'wo anony- 
mous memoirs on the same subject. 

Barbier Prize.—Grimaud — “ On a New The- 
rapeutical Preparation of Iron and Ergot of Rye.” 
Anonymous—‘ Chemical and Medical Studies on 
Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms.” 

Prize—* On Unhealthy Employments.” Ozouf 
—‘ On a New and Salubrious Process for Manu- 
facturing White Lead.” 

The following correspondence was read :— 
Schitf—“ On the Influence of the Spinal Nerve 
on the Movements of the Heart.’’ Balbiani— 
‘On the Constitution of the Germ in the Animal 
Ovum before Fecundation: Comparison of the 
latter with the Vegetable Ovule :” Second Memoir. 
Estor and Saintpierre—“ Experiments on the 
Cause of the Redness during Inflammation.” 
Brunet—* On the Want of Agreement of the 
Motions of the Limbs, and on the Amaurosis 
produced by a Lesion of the Cerebellum owing 
to an Effusion of Blood.” Marcé—“On the 
Poisonous Properties of Essence of Absinthe.” 
Volpicelli — “ Electro-Atmospheric and Electro- 
Telluric Observations.” Barral—‘‘ On Hailstones 
of a Peculiar Form which fell at Paris on the 
29th of March.” Davanne and Girard—‘ Theo- 
retical and Practical Researches on the Formation 
of Positive Photographic Proofs.” Schiff—‘ On 
a New Series of Organic Bases.’ Chautard— 
“ On the Presence of Caproic Acid in the Flowers 
of Satyrium Hircinum.” Poulain—* Remarks 
on the Part which he took in the Observation of 
the Eclipse of July 18, 1860.” M. Bonnafont 
claimed priority for some observations contained 
in a paper recently submitted to the Academy, ds 
to the expediency of perforating the tympanum 
in certain cases of deafness. 

April 11.—The following memoirs and com- 
munications were read: — Peligot—‘*On the 
Alloys of Silver and Zine.” Valenciennes—“ On 
the Fossil Tooth of a gigantic Crocodile from the 


Oolite in the Environs of Poitiers.” Fournié— 
“On the Physiology of the Voice.” Cahours— 


“On the Respiration of Fruits.” Fremy—* Re- 
mark on the Previous Communication.’’ Chacornac 
— An accurate Method of comparing the Light 
of Two Stars.” Laborde—‘‘ On the Permanent 
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Stratification produced by the Spark of the In- 
duction Current, and on a New Arrangement of 
the Interruptor.” De Brettes—‘“ On the Differ- 
ence in the Recoil of Fire-arms when loaded with 
Gun-cotton or Gunpowder, the velocity of the 
projectile remaining the same.” Collin—‘ Ex- 

eriments on Evaporation.’ Pron—‘ Note on 

attice Girder Bridges of 25 to 35 Métres Span.” 
Polaillon— Theoretical Essay on the Construc- 
tion of Macadamized Roads.” Reichenbach— 
“ A Chapter from the Morphology of the Earth.” 
The following correspondence was read :—Raulin— 
* On some Serpentine Pebbles found in the Faluns 
of St. Paul, south of the Adour (Landes).” Poey— 
“On the Azimuthal Rotation of Clouds and the 
Deduction therefrom of the Motion of the Lower 
Currents of Air.” Robert— New Observations on 
the assumed Contemporaneity of Man and the ex- 
tinct Pachyderms.” Naquet—‘“ On the Atomicity 
of the Elements.” Baudrimont—‘ On Sulphur 
considered as one of the Constituents of Amber.” 
Marés—“ Barometric Observations in the Pro- 
vince of Constantine: Altitude of Biskra.” Bel- 
homme—* Letter on his Researches on the 
Nervous System.” The following Memoirs were 
received by the Academy in competition for the 
varjous prizes :—For the Statistical Prize, Picard— 
* On the Accidents caused by Driving Straps and 
Shafts.” For the prize on “ Unhealthy Occupa- 
tions’’—Picard—*“ On the Influence of Inebriation 
in the Production of Monstrosities of the Cerebro- 
Spinal Axis in Children.” For the Medical and 
Surgical Prize—Avrard—“ A Surgical Instrument 
of his Invention.” 





MONDAY, AprIL 25th. 


InstiTuTE oF AcTuaAntes, at 7.— 12, St. James’s Square. 
1, “On, Re-assurances :” Mr. B. Newbatt. 2. “The 

Government Annuities Bill:’’ Mr. M. N. Adler. 

Lonpon InstiTuTION, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. “On Natural 
History :”’ Mr. F. T. Buckland. 

GroGRAPHICAL, at 8,30. — Burlington House. 1. “Mr. 
Petherick’s Report on his Explorations in the Regions of 
the Upper Nile.” 2. ‘‘On Fossil Bones from the Banks of 
an Affluent of the Zambesi:” Dr. Kirk, F.R.G.S. 3. ‘On 
the Antiquity of the Physical Geography of Africa:” Sir 
R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., &c. 

MepicaL, at 8.30.— 32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 
** Clinical Discussion.” 

Unitep SERVICE INSTITUTION, at 8.30.— Whitehall Yard. 
“New Form of Paddle- Wheels Working under the 
Counters :”” Major 8. Phillips. ‘ Mont-Storm’s System of 
Breech-loading :’’ Mr. C. Phelps. 

TUESDAY, Apri 26th. 

Royat Instrrvurion, at 3.—Albemarie Street. ‘On Homer :”’ 
Professor Blackie. 

Horticutturat, at $.— South Kensington. Election of 
Fellows. Lecture on “he Vegetation and Insect Life 
of the Amazons:” Mr. H. W. Bates. 

Civit Encinerrs, at 8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
1. Discussion upon Mr. Lioyd’s Paper, ** Description of the 
Santiago and Valparaiso Railway; with Remarks upon 
Resistances from Ourves on Railways, and upon Coal- 
burning Locomotives.” 2. “On the Structure of Loco- 
motive Engines for ascending Steep Inclines, especially 
when in conjunction with Sharp Curves on Railways :” 
Mr. J. Cross. 3. “*On the Impedimental Friction between 
Wheel Tires and Rails, with Plans for Improvement :” 
Mr. W. Bridges Adams. 

ETHNOLOGICAL at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
1. “On the Celtic Languages and Races :” Mr. J. Campbell 
of Islay. 2. “On the same Subject: Sir Justin Shiel, 
ecb. 3. “*On the Danish Coast-Finds :”’ Mr. J. Lubbock, 


MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

ZooLoGicaL, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. ‘ On Birds collected 
by the Rev. A. B. Tristram’s Expedition in Palestine :” 
Dr. P. L. Sclater. ‘On the Change of Colour in the 
Common Trout:” Dr. E. Crisp. ‘ Description of Three 
New Species of Australian Snakes :’’ Mr. Gerard Kretft, 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 27th. 
Lonpon Insrrirution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. 
Society or Arts, at 8.— John Street, Adelphi. 
Discussion on ** The Patent Laws.”’ 
GeroLoeicaL, at 8. — Somerset House. 1. “ On the Geology 
of Arisaig, Nova Scotia:’’ Rev. D. Honeyman, F.G.S. 
2. “Onsome Fish-Remains from the Upper Limestone of 
the Permian Series of Durham:” Mr. J. W. Kirkby. 
Communicated by Mr. T. Davidson, F.G.S. 
ARCHZXOLOGICAL AssocraTION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
**On the Hut Circles on Dartmoor :”’ Mr. G. Ormerod, 


THURSDAY, Apriz 28th. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Homer :” 
Professor Blackie. 

Lonpon LNsTITUTION, at a! ng ~ gf Circus. “On Astro- 
nomical Physics :’’ ‘Mr. Brayley, F.R.S. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Society or Arts, at- 8,.— John Street, Adelphi. 
Lecture. ‘*‘On Flesh:” Dr. F. C. Calvert, F.R.S. 

Roya, at 5.9.— Burlington House. “The Magnetic Ele- 
ments and their Secular Variations at Berlin: Mr. A. 
Erman. “On the Action of Chlorine upon Methyl: Mr. 


Renewed 


Cantor 


C. Schorlemmer. ‘‘On the Calculus of Symbols (Fifth 
Memoir): Mr. W. H. L. Russell. 
FRIDAY, Aprit 29th. 
Unitep Service Institution, at 3.—Whitehall Yard. “The 


Progressive and Possible Development of Infantry Drill 
and Manceuvres :”’ Major Talbot Harvey. 

Royat Institution, at 8.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Ques- 
tion whether there be any Proof of the Existence of 
Atoms: Professor A. Williamson, F.R.S. 

National ASsociaTION FoR THE PromoTrion oF Soca, 
Science, at 8.—3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. “On the 
Admission of Girls to University Local Examinations :” 
Report of the Committee. 


SATURDAY, Apnrit 30th, 
Zoo.oaicat, at 1.—11, Hanover Square. Anniversary. 


Royat Instrrvrion, at 3.—Albemarle Street, “ Metalli 
Elements;" Professor Frankland, ERS.” ; 











ART. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


F we bear in mind the fact that British artists 
are split up into some twenty metropolitan 
and provincial societies, each of which maintains 
its own separate exhibition, some of which are 
incorporated bodies, and all of which are more or 
less exclusive and jealous of the talent which 
naturally is attracted to the more distinguished 
and prosperous among them, we shall be prepared 
largely to modify any hope of seeing a brilliant 
exhibition in Suffolk Street. “The Society of 
British Artists,” although an incorporated body, 
consists but of thirty members; and its chief 
claim to be a representative body is based on its 
antagonism to the richer and more powerful 
society in Trafalgar Square. But, for various 
reasons, the artists of Great Britain have either 
preferred to enrol themselves into other bodies, 
or to be independent of all societies, so that 
the Suffolk Street institution has not in- 
creased the number of its members, or justified 
its claim to the title it bears. Void of the 
prestige which distinguished talent can alone 
confer, the exhibitions of the Society have, for 
some years, ceased to prove attractive. Quantity, 
rather than quality, has characterized them; and 
the absence of any works of a high standard can 
hardly be compensated for by the presence of a 
large number of middling domestic pictures. If 
we seek for the cause of what looks like a growing 
tendency of the Society to decline, apart from 
the superior attractions which it is in the power 
of the Royal Academy to offer to the rising talent 
of the country, we shall probably come to the 
conclusion that no one can be found to back the 
losing horse, or to sail in the sinking ship. No 
better reason immediately suggests itself for the 
absence from the catalogue: of all young names 
which foreshadow renown. To be just, the mem- 
bers of the Society deserve credit for the exercise 
of liberality and justice that do not mark the 
conduct of affairs in the more prosperous 
and distinguished art bodies of London. ‘This 
gallery is not the gift of the Government, as in 
the case of the Royal Academy; neither do they 
confine themselves to a room of very moderate 
dimensions, that they may jealously exclude all 
works but their own, as in the case of the Water- 
Colour Societies. They have built a splendid 
gallery, which they open freely to all who choose 
to make use of it; they exercise the right of 
placing their own works on the line, and this right 
is undoubted; but they endeavour to do justice to 
all who come to them; and the hanging at Suffolk 
Street is as little open to any fair charge of com- 
plaint as such a tender and thankless task 
can weil be. If, after all, the Exhibition 
is a bad one, the Society is not to blame; its 
members contribute their own best, and accept 
the best they can get of others’ work, and leave 
us to moralize over the result, which is, it must 
be allowed, very unsatisfactory and cheerless 
indeed. 

The present Exhibition contains a thousand and 
odd pictures—a larger number in fact than are 
ever displayed in Trafalgar Square. Taken in 
connexion with the state of art in England, this 
fact alone would prepare us to expect a very bad 
show. ‘The general level of art in this country is 
very low as compared with that on the Continent. 
With us a very few great artists stand high above 
the rest, and to their achievements, and the repu- 
tation of our Water-Colour School, we owe it that 
English art is recoznised on the Continent. 
Swarms of pictures, like the majority of tliose 
which make up the exhibitions of the British 
Gallery in Pall Mall and of Suffolk Street, would 
elicit little but pity for their authors from French 
and Flemish painters who occupy fhe same posi- 
tion relatively to their great masters that these 
occupy in relation to Landseer, Millais, or Hunt. 
To form a true judgment of the value of the col- 
lection in Suffolk Street, we should visit it imme- 
diately after quitting the French*and Flemish 
Gallery in Pall-Mall. We might take a useful 
lesson to heart, by learning the indispensable need 
of thorough training under good masters, by 
which means alone our young men can be 
strengthened to overcome the difficulties with 
which they are now unable to grapple, and to 
raise themselves, as artists, to dignity and 
esteem. 

To notice particularly in this Exhibition the 
better examples among a thousand pictures is 
obviously impossible and quite unnecessary. 
Among the figure-subjects there are many very 
creditable works, but nothing to arrest attention 
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| aspects, amid those sweet Surrey hills. 





or to command high commendation. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. Hurlstone, exhibits the wreck of great 
and unusual talents, the present evidences of 
which it would be unfair to criticize. Mr. Baxter 
shows one of his sweetly-painted female heads, 
This painter, by wisely restraining himself within 
the lmits of his power, has steadily improved, 
and gradually taken up a position which ensures 
consideration and a constant demand for his 
works. Mr. Levin, one of the most able members, 
has but three small pictures, one of which— 
“Sunday Morning at Hamburg”—is full of life 
and bustle. Mr. Roberts has essayed a more 
ambitious subject than is usual with-him—“ The 
Beaching of the Life-Boat ”’—but, beyond the 
qualities of careful work, it has little to recommend 
it to notice; and this we say, not by way of dis- 
paragement, for it would be easy to say with 
truth that it is as good as other illustrations 
of the same class of subjects by more distinguished 
men, which have been exhibited of late years. 
The works of Mr. Woolmer and Mr. Pasmore are 
too well known to need comment here, further 
than to observe that they might have been the 
contributions of last year or the year before, so 
little do they differ, either in subject or in treat- 
ment, from all that have gone before them. The 
complement of figure-subjects is made up by 
exhibitors who are not members of the Society ; 
and the most remarkable contributions are by M. 
Tissot, Mr. Hayllar, and Mr. Pope. M. Tissot is 
a Flemish painter of reputation, whose pictures of 
“ Faust and Marguerite ” and ‘‘ Young Luther at 
Church” attracted attention at the French Exhi- 
bition in Pall Mall last year. He has sent two 
pictures to Suffolk Street—a large composition 
entitled “The Prodigal Son,’ and a small sub- 
ject called “The Elopement.” The composition 
of the more serious subject is well considered, 
and the story is well told. It is not, how- 
ever, the Scriptural story of the Prodigal, but 
a medisval version of it, which the artist has 
given to us; a representation of archaic types of 
men and women, with which we have little sym- 
pathy; and rightly, if beauty is to maintain its 
supremacy over all that is ugly and deforméd: 
still this is a remarkable work, and the only 
figure-picture in the Exhibition which is unmis- 
takably the work of a well-educated painter. 
M. Tissot is only equalled by himself, and the 
smaller picture, which is badly hung near the 
floor, is perhaps more satisfactory than “The 
Prodigal Son.” Mr. Hayllar’s group of portraits 
is less interesting than his clever picture of last 
year. A clever manipulation and the expression 
of daylight characterize all his works; but, of his 
present contributions, we prefer the single heads 
of pretty women, Nos. 12 and 16. Mr. Pope, 
who made some short time back so favourable an 
impression by his picture representing an acrobat 
and his family confined to a cheerless attic on a 
rainy day, has sent a small subject called ‘“ The 
Morning after the Ball.” A lady is represented 
seated at her dressing - table; the head and 
hands are drawn with care, and, what is more 
unusual, with some approach to style ; the drapery 
is well cast, and painted without any show of 
skiiful handling: had the background and acces- 
sories been as well gomposed as the figure, the 
picture might have ranked with some of the 
smaller French tableaux de genre; but the lines 
are objectionable, and a certain smallness of parts, 
and suddenness of perspective, which we have 
before observed in this able painter’s smaller 
pictures, militate against the claim of this able 
little picture to entire approval. 

We are, of course, prepared to find the landscapes 
in Suffolk Street better than the figure-pictures, 
This year, however, they are less meritorious than 
usual, ‘There is one noble landscape by Mr. G. 
Cole, and there are average specimens by Messrs. 
Boddington, Pettitt, Gosling, Williams, and others, 
whose works are now so familiar to the public 
eye. Of Mr. Cole’s works, the large picture 
called “ Harvesting in Surrey” is by far the 
best. The setting sun has just blazed out from 
the bank of clouds which have hitherto obscured 
his departing glory, and the whole scene is 
illuminated by his rays. The harvest team, with 
the white horse in the shafts, just moving off, is 
wonderfully truthful, and the spectator is power- 
fully reminded of similar scenes, under similar 
It is by 


no means easy to paint so good a landscape as 





| ‘this; and, although we may recal more than one 


of equal power from Mr. Cole, we gratefully 
acknowledge the pleasure we have derived from 
the sight of the admirable picture in question. 
Among other landscapes in the Exhibition, the 
observers of nature will probably be struck by the 
simple truth of Mr, Henry Moore’s representa- 
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tions of “Sandsend, Whitby,” Nos. 98 and 374. 
These pictures are apparently painted on the, spot 
—at least they convey that impression, from the 
absence of conventionality which is their distin- 
guishing mark. If, in addition to the power 
which he displays in copying the effects of nature, 
he possesses the Turner-like faculty of concen- 
trating his observations and deducing from many 
facts one great underlying truth, Mr. Moore 
may become one of our best English landscape- 
painters. 

We have indicated some of the principal works 
in this Exhibition. There may be others of average 
merit, any notice of which, for purposes of criticism, 
is scarcely required, as they have no influence in 
redeeming the character of the collection from 
unusual flatness and insipidity. 





ART NOTES. 








A prosrct is on foot for the establishtnent of 
a third Water-Colour Exhibition, founded upon 
the principle of admitting all good works that are 
presented for exhibition. The increasing number 
of water-colour painters, and the continued exclu- 
siveness of the two Water-Colour Societies, render 
this movement necessary on the part of the 
unrepresented members of the profession. The 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters was founded 
on similar grounds of complaint against the Ola 
Society in Pall Mall. 

A MONUMENT is about to be erected at Urbino, 
by order of the Municipal Council of that place, 
to Raphael Sanzio, ‘the greatest painter of all 
times.” 

AmonG the many gifts offered towards the new 
museum at Rotterdam there is a painting by Ary 
Schetier, contributed by his daughter. 





MUSIC. 


“WILLIAM TELL” AT COVENT GARDEN. 
HE masterpiece of Rossini has been produced 
4 at Covent Garden with a cast materially dif- 
ferent from that of last season. The part of 
Matilda, the heroine of the piece, if the term 
heroine is to be applied to a personage introduced 
to serve a conventional necessity of opera, is still 
taken by Mdlle. Battu, but the other principal 
characters are in different hands. Like ‘ Don 
Giovanni,” this opera makes a peculiar demand 
on the resources of a company in wanting three 
male singers of the first force—a tenor, a baritone, 
anda bass. Such a trio of artists as now take 
these several parts at Covent Garden is not often 
to be found. Signor Graziani, whose voice and 
vocal skill place him first of the first 
baritones, had not been yet tried in a part of such 
weight as William Tell. His performance of the 
character of the thirteenth-century /ideratore has 
proved that he had more capacity as an actor than 
he has yet had credit* for. He plays with con- 
siderable spirit ; he looks the character admirably, 
and, in the more stirring scenes, does not lack 
either the force or the dignity required to make 
the peasant-hero the true centre of the action. 
This appeared sufficiently in the magnificent duet 
with Arnold in the final act, where the heroic 
olour, so to speak, of the musie is so finely 
suggested by the fiery dash of the accompaniment, 
and not less in his leading of the grand finale—the 
“ Giuriam, giuriam’’ at the close of the second act. 
Herr Schmidt, the new German bass, who had 
created a strong impression by his first appearance 
on the night of Garibaldi’s visit (as the Druid in 
“ Norma”), confirmed his success by the far more 
exacting and more dramatic part of Walter. Ger- 
many produces leviathan basses so profusely, and 
singers so sparingly, that the name and fame of 
Herr Schmidt were not promising. He is, how- 
ever, without doubt, as considerable an accession 
to our opera stage as we have had since the death 
of the incomparable Lablache. His voice is deci- 
dedly more musical, and xpparently not less power- 
ful, than that of Herr Formes, and, whatever be 
his nationality, his method of singing is trans- 
alpine. In the two great trios his sonorous low 
notes told with magnificent effect. In the first, 
the scene of Arnold’s lamentations, where the long, 
poignant strain of the leading part is accompanied 





by answering phrases, written duet fashion, for | 


among | 








| 








Tell and Walter, the effect of the united voices of | 


Sig. Graziani and Herr Schmidt was surpassingly 


beautiful. Their singing brought out in its full force | 


the deep pathos of the music, as well as the sumptu- 
ous richness of its melody. It is more difficult to 
characterize the singing of Herr Wachtel. The 
exceptional powers of this gentleman, who has 
been called, aptly enough, the “sensation tenor,” 
find exactly their best use in the rendering of 





such music as this. Arnoldo’s great scenes are 
precisely those in which a voice of great power 
and compass has the best chance of distinguishing 
itself, and in which, considering who wrote the 
music, it may be said that the absence of artistic 
finish can be most easily atoned for by the display 
of extraordinary energy in acting or vocalization. 
Herr Wachtel, accordingly, as was expected, quite 
took the house by storm. By the end of the 
great duet in the first act he had completely esta- 
blished himself asthe Adrno/do of the London public 
for some time to come. Any one who has been 
in Italian theatres knows what it is to see an 
audience literally carried away by the excitement 
of listening to a favourite singer, unable to hold 
its applause till the end of a piege, and bursting 
out with irrepressible bravos or éravas between 
phrase and phrase of the song. Such excitement 
is scarcely ever seen in the cooler atmosphere of 


cur opera-houses, but it was seen on this day week 


at Covent Garden. Herr Wachtel tosses about 
his high B’s and C’s in mere wantonness of power, 
whether they are in the score or not; and every 
explosion (no other word so well describes it) of 
the unexpected sound is greeted with a thunder of 
applause. Such enthusiasm is infectious, but the 
coldest listener could not possibly deny that 
Herr Wachtel is, for the most part, an admirable 
Arnoldo. Iie is energetic in his acting as well as 
in his singing. Young and vigorous, with a capital 
presence, and a springy, impulsive bearing, he is 
an excellent representative of the young patriot. 
How little his singing will be suited to characters 
in which the ordinary occupation of operatic tenors 
—love-making—constitutes the chief business of 
the part, is suiliciently shown by his rendering of 
Aynold’s slow air (his “estremo addio” to the 
“cari luoghi” of his native valley), which pre- 
cedes the summons of his followers to battle in 
the last act. Rossini meant the long-drawn 
sostenuto phrases of this and _ such-like plain- 
tive melodies for singers who have mastered the 
art of vocalization; whoever tries to sing them 
with a voice only half trained, still more with a 
voice in which the elementary difficulty of a singer, 
the blending of the registers, has not been con- 
quered, is attempting, as it were, to play the music 
without having the instrument for which it was 
destined. The result is, of course, something 
about the same as would follow if one were to 
attempt a Music, 
however, of the kind specially inappropriate to 
Herr Wachtel’s style occurs but sparingly in 
“ William: Tell ;” with all his deficiencies, he is a 


violin solo on the bassoon. 


weleome contributor to the total effect. of an opera | 


which, performed as if is at Covent Garden, is a 
résumé of the most splendid results of the applica- 
tion of music to the drama. Mdlle. Battu is still, 
as in two former years, a sufficiently competent 
Matilda, saving only the defect which has been 
before noticed, and against which it isas wearisome 
as it may probably be useless to enter a continued 
protest. Yet, if singers, perhaps, knew how much 
the display of otherwise splendid endowments 
loses its charm when the ear 1s fatigued by an 
incessant and exaggerated use of the vibrato, the 
fashionable vice of the hour, we might have a 
better chance of becoming again familiar with the 
simple and pure style which once made Italy a 
nursery of great singers. Mdme. Rudersdorif’s 
performance of the minor, but, musically, very 
important part of Jemmy, is too good to be passed 
without notice. The oftener the opera is heard, 
the more delightful is felt to be the charm of the 
concerted music, especially the quartett in the 
first act, that most delicious of musical idylls ; and 
here, again, in the “apple” 


the lead rests upon Mdme. Rudersdorff, 


lorff, and her 











scene, the burden of | 


musicianly decision contributes not a little to the | 


perfection of the exsemble. The singing of the 
choruses in this opera is, if possible, even more 
perfect than it was in the two last seasons. The 
bridal chorus in the first act, and the shepherds’ 
evening hymn in the second, are each of them a 
ne plus. ultra of choral excellence. Such tone, 
such delicacy, such almost voluptuous beauty of 
rise and fall, light and shade, sre not to be heard, 
so far as we know, on any other stage in Europe. 
As for the no less magnificent playing of the or- 


chestra, and the special glory with which it covers | 


itself whenever it has to play Rossini’s greatest 
overture, are these not already written, as they 
deserve to be, in innumerable chronicles of the 
operatic annals ? 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 
WISE French musician, as we learn from 
a Parisian contemporary, lately enticed his 
friends to a benefit concert by announcing it as “an 
hour’s music.’”’ An excellent title and a happy 
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protest against thé surfeiting exaggerations of 
musical banquets, which are more of a labour 
than a pleasure. “An hour and a-half’s music” 
would be an equally apposite description of the 
delightful matinées of the Musical. Union. Mr. 
Ella’s programmes are made just long enough to 
suit the average power of continuous attention 
found among people reasonably fond of music, 
and not unreasonably absorbed in its pursuit. 
Few tastes require more delicate treatment than 
our sense of musical enjoyment. In few pleasures 
is excess more effectually avenged by a loss of the 
power to enjoy. In arranging a concert some 
allowance must be made for the chance or the 
certainty that some of the music will already be 
familiar to the atdience. But even the Aabitués 
of a society like the Musical Union will be 
unfamiliar, in the average, with a large proportion 
of the music which eonstitutes their répertoire, 
putting aside all question of new works. Now 
we may safely assume that even cultivated 
musicians will find one new work ofthe scale ofa 
quartett or sonata sufficient to dull, if not to ex- 
haust, their power of continuous attention. The 
listening to such a work for the tirst time involves 
a considerable intellectual effort, not to speak 
of the emotional excitement which follows if the 
music proves to be worth hearing. If, there- 
fore, we presume an audience to know two 
works out of every three which are played to 
them—a large proportion—a programme on Mr. 
Ella’s scale will still be amply long enough. Two 
large works for “ strings,” and one for the piano- 
forte,as solo or principal instrument, with one or 
two trifles by way of hors d'euvre, make up 
the Musical Union allowance, and the effect of 
this is that one leaves the room refreshed and 
not exhausted, wishing for another Tuesday 
to come round, instead of feeling, as one is some- 
times made to feel, incapable of answering any 
further appeal to the sense of beauty. At the 
last Matinée, Signor Sivori, “for the first time 
since 1857,” led the concerted music, which con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Quintett in G@ minor and a 
Quartett of Haydn. The beauties of the Quintett, 
which are infinite, especially in the exquisite 
adagio with the mutes, are just of the kind to 
bring out the best points of the great Italian 
violinist’s playing. ‘I'wo little MS. “ romances” 
of his own also served to show off his beautifully- 
tempered and cantante style. The pianist was 
Mr. Hallé, and the Sonata, the E flat, Op. 31, of 
Beethoven, so well known in drawing-rooms by 
its lovely minuet in slowtime. Mr. Hallé played, 
as he often does, without book. One is tempted 
to ask the question, though the point has been 
raised before, whether this habit does not stimulate 
the tendency to ad libitum playing, which seems 
to be becoming a more and more prominent 
feature of Mr. Hallc’s performance. If so, this is 
a serious price to pay for the éc/at of a doubtless 
brilliant intellectual effort. M. Jacquard, the 
Parisian violoncellist, to whom Mr. Ella attributes 
the credit of popularizing the chamber-music of 
Mendelssohn among French amateurs, is to play 
along with Signor Sivori at the next concert on 
May 3rd. 





_— $$ ee 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





At the Musical Society’s Concert on Wednesday 
last Herr Molique’s Concerto for the Concertina 
was played by Signor Regondi, for whom it was 
written. It was heard some years ago, if we 
remember rightly, at one of the interesting or- 
chestral concerts given by Mr. Hullah in the 
struggling days of classical music. Signor 
Regondi’s performances on Wednesday delighted 
his audience. The way in which he handles this 
little instrument shows him to be an artist of 
rare endowments, though with a preference, appa- 
rently, for instruments, as the concertina and 
guitar, upon which great results are impossible, 
Mr. Harold Thomas’s new overture, played at 
the recent orchestral trial, was produced at the 
concert under the fitle of “ As you like it,” and was 
very well received. 

SHAKESPEARE music has been abundant in this, 
the week of the Tercentenary, but most of it has 
been produced too late to be noticed’ here. Even 
the “Philharmonic Society” fell in with the 
demand of the moment, playing at its concert on 
Monday, inéer alia, Beethoven's overture “ Corio- 
lanus,” which was written to a “ Coriolanus” 
not Shakespeare’s, and which, therefore, has no 
more to do with the plot than Spohr’s “ Faust” 
has to do with Goethe. The programme of the 
celebration concert announced for the 22nd at St. 
James’s Hall showed a strong force of artists, 
including the stars of Mr. Mapleson’s Italian 
company, and a large selection of the best music, 
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written to the poetry of Shakespeare, with dramatic 
recitals by Mrs. Macready. 

At the concert at the Crystal Palace to-day Mr. 
Leslie’s choir will sing. 

Mr. G. A. MACFARREN, according to a para- 

h in the Musical World, has composed a new 
clarinet solo for Mr. Lazarus, entitled ‘‘ Traditions 
of Shakespeare,” and containing the authentic 
melodies originally introduced in ‘“ Hamlet,” 
“Twelfth Night,’ “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” “ Othello,” 
and “As You Like It.’”’ 

THE reception of Garibaldi has been celebrated 
musically as well as in other ways. The scores of 
brass bands which trudged along in the proces- 
sion which heralded his entry were great in zeal, if 
not inharmony. The General’s visits to the Opera- 
houses have been worthily welcomed by, in each 
case, a splendid performance. That of Tuesday 
last at Her Majesty’s included the “ Garibaldina,” 
a war-chorus, just composed by Signor Arditi 
in honour of the hero, breathing abundance of 
enthusiasm for “ Rome and Venice ”— 

“ Ah! sia pronta la nostra vendetta, 

E Venezia giuriamo salvar! 

Roma Santa del mondo la Stella 

Che Regina d'Italia sara.” 
It is a stirring and lively composition, exactly 
suited to its purpose, and the ear-seizing refrain 
of its chorus is already popular. It was sung at 
the Crystal Palace on Saturday by a chorus un- 

eled in the annals of London music; the 

stars of both opera-houses, Signori Mario, Giuglini, 
Graziani, Santley, with Mdlles. Vitali, Fricci, and 
some more, all joining as heartily as if there were 
no such thing as an operatic riyalship, and no 
difference between a chorister in ordinary and an 
artist who “carries a hundred thousand francs a 
year in his throat.” The concert was a graceful 
and appropriate expression of the homage of 
Italians to their great compatriot, though the 
music, as a whole, was unworthy of the occasion. 
With such an assemblage of artists it might have 
been something worth remembering. 

A NEW operetta, “ Out of Sight,” by Mr. Fre- 
derick Clay, a well-known amateur, was played, 
under the composer’s direction, at a private benefit 
concert given on Wednesday, at the Bijou Theatre 
in the Haymarket. The performers were, with 
the single exception of Miss Edith Wynne, all 
amateurs, and members of the Civil Service—the 
“ Civil Service Cricket-Club” being the bénéficiare. 
The operetta was so well received that we shall 
expect to hear of its being performed again soon 
in some other quarter. 

A “College of Organists’” is in course of being 
established, its object being to raise the status of 
members of that profession, by giving them the 
advantages which in so many others are found to 
be secured by the existence of a corporate body 
ee to grant diplomas, &c. The scheme 
well deserves to be tried, the evils flowing from 
the present disorganized state of the musical pro- 
fession being multitudinous, and, except appa- 
rently by some such means, irremediable. 

A WELL-KNOWN French critic, M. Paul Smith, 
writing of the recent first production of “Elijah” 
in Paris, alludes to Madame Rudersdorff as “ une 
cantatrice célébre en Angleterre, dont la belle 
voix et le talent exercé ont produit le meilleur 
effet sur l’auditoire.” It is added that, notwith- 
standing the excellence of the performance, “ la 
froideur et l’ennui regnaient dans la salle.” M. 
Smith’s reflection upon this is that Oratorio does 
not suit the French nature; they love realities, 
and can find no mean between the orchestra and 
the stage. 

Orro Niconai’s opera, “The Templar,” 
founded on the story of Ivanhoe, has just been 
translated into French and played at Bordeaux 
with, it is said, great success. 

CONCERTINA recitals, under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Blagrove, are being held every Thursday 
afternoon at four o’clock, at Messrs. Cramer's. 








~ MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 25th to 30th. 
MONDAY.—Mr, Deacon’s First Matinée of Classical Music, 
Hanover Square ms, 3 p.m. 
Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Second New Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY. — Pianoforte Quartett Association’s First 
. Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Hallé’s First Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s 

Hall, 3 p.m, 
“ Elijah,” by Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.— Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Per- 
formance, Hanover Square Rooms. 
OPERAS :— 


CoveNT GARDEN,—To-night and Tucedtg * Ballo in 
Maschera ;” Monday” “ William Tell.” f 
Her Masesry’s. — To- “ Lucrezia rgia ;” 

Tuesday, Nicolai’s “ Ww ™ 














THE DRAMA. 


SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 
PERFORMANCES, <e. 


BEGINNING has this week been made by 
the London theatrical managers to raise funds 
for the purposes of the National Shakespeare 
Committee. Those purposes, as finally expressed, 
and as compared with the pompous programme 
sent forth in the earlier days of the Tercentenary 
movement, are oppressively modest. The Com- 
inittee propose “to commemorate the 300th birth- 
day of Shakespeare by erecting in London a monu- 
ment, embracing a bronze statue placed under a de- 
corative canopy, in the style of the Poet’s period ; 
and to devote any surplus to a Shakespeare school 
in connexion with the Dramatic College.” The 
national holiday and the grand banquet in West- 
minster Hall have faded into thin air; and, painful 
as the thing is, there is a foregone conclusion in 
the public mind that the scheme will be a fiasco. 
It is only fair to the National Shakespeare Com- 
mittee to add that their rivals of Stratford- 
on-Avon have little or no advantages to boast of. 
Flouted first by Mr. Phelps and then by M. Fechter, 
the Stratford Committee saw the most promi- 
nent items of their programme violently erased, 
without having the least power to remedy 
the fatal defects left so conspicuously apparent. 
A sort of cure for the wound given them by 
the defalcation of M. Fechter they have found— 
or rather accepted—it is true; but an ugly scar 
must still be left. Nobody doubts that the ob- 
jection which had been raised to M. Fechter’s 
nationality was the cause of that excellent actor’s 
secession from the Stratford demonstration ; but, 
if M. Fechter’s being a Frenchman was considered 
to invalidate his claim to play Hamlet, on what 
ground is it possible to accept in his stead 
the performance of Mdlle. Stella Colas as 
Juliet? The Stratford Committee congratulate 
themselves that, in place of “ Hamlet,” their 
arrangement with Mr. George Vining will enable 
them to give ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” and ‘“ The 
Comedy of Errors,” two of Shakespeare’s plays 
instead of one; but, for the reason which we have 
suggested, the argument will not strike many 
minds as being extremely felicitous. 

But, however the rival Committees may succeed 
or fail, the three-hundredth birthday of Shakespeare 
has come round, and the London theatrical mana- 
gers, we repeat, are actively co-operating with the 
National Shakespeare Committee for the ends pro- 
posed. On Monday evening the managers of the 
Olympic, Strand, and Sadler’s Wells led the way. 
At the first-named theatre, after the ‘ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man ” had been performed for the two hun- 
dredth and eighty-third time, the “‘ Taming of the 
Shrew” was given, according to the “ acting ver- 
sion,” in three acts. Mr. Henry Neville and 
Miss Hughes represented the wild, eccentric 
shrew-tamer and the fair and not easily tamed 
shrew; and both played with an ease and 

intedness Altogether remarkable, considering 

ow little accustomed the Olympic company is 
to represent the Shakespearian drama. We are 
inclined to think that, but for the lateness of 
the hour at which the piece is necessarily com- 
menced, the “ Taming of the Shrew’’ would have 
a run. At the Strand the balcony-scene from 
“ Romeo and Juliet” and the play-scene from the 
fifth act of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
were given. Miss Ada Swanborough personated 
Romeo and Miss Marie Wilton Juliet, with much 
gracefulness of bearing and elocution. Some of 
her speeches were delivered by Miss Wilton with 
a naive tenderness and fervour that must have 
astonished many who heard her for the first time 
out of the sphere of burlesque. In the scene from 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” which followed, 
the doleful-funny tragedy of “ Pyramus and 
Thisbe” was delivered with a great deal of humour, 
Mr. A. Wood’s Bottom and Mr. Belford’s 
Pyramus being conspicuously well-studied and 
effective. Mr. Belford, in fact, is a ‘“ Shake- 
spearian” actor, having served under the banner 
of Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells; it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he should have been quite 
at his ease. That the rest of the actors concerned 
should have acquitted themselves so well as they 
did, under the very unusual circumstances in 
which they were placed, is highly creditable to 
their powers. At Sadler’s Wells the performances 
were “The Merchant of Venice” and the dagger- 
scene from “ Macbeth,” in the latter of which Mr. 
George Cruikshank sustained the part of Macbeth 
with aforcethat recalls to ourmind many admirable 
efforts of his on the stage fifteen or twenty years 
back. The part of Shylock was played by Mr. 
G. V. Brooke; Miss Marriott was the Portia. The 
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special character of the performances was marked 
by the delivery of an occasional address written 
by Mr. William Sawyer. 

At Drury Lane, the Haymarket, the Adelphi, and 
the Surrey there will be special entertainments to- 
night. “Twelfth Night,” very strongly cast, is to 
be Mr. Buckstone’s contribution ; Mr. Webster is 
to produce an @ propos sketch, entitled “Shake- 
speare’s House,” introducing a grand allegorical 
diorama, illustrative of the poet and his works, 
painted by Messrs. Danson and Sons. Mr. Falconer 
‘celebrates the occasion by the production of a 
“‘ Mask,”’ entitled “The Fairies’ Festival, or Shake- 
speare’s Birthday.” The opening scene of this 
mask will be in the fairy-land palace of Oberon 
and Titania. A deputation from the “ Fairy 
National Committee” is introduced by Puck, or— 
as he makes a point of being called on the occa- 
sion — Robin Goodfellow. Through this airy 
fugleman it is explained to their fairy majesties 
that it is proposed to celebrate the three-hundredth 
birthday of Shakespeare, of whom the royal pair 
preserve a lively and not unfriendly recollection, 
though Titania is hardly reconciled to the idea 
of having been represented by the poet as in love 
with an ass. The deputation—consisting of a 
poet, an actor, an editor, and a critic—having 
shown good cause why honour should be done to 
Shakespeare, withdraw, after having obtained 
something like a promise of the royal countenance 
forthe proposed festival. In the course of the inter- 
view some very graceful and feeling allusions are 
made to the enforced retirement of her Majesty, 
which can hardly fail to win a warm response 
from the audience. The passages here referred to 
are, in fact, the most poetical in the whole com- 
position—which, by the way, Mr. Falconer calls 
an improvisation. The festival determined on— 
music and dancing being taken as matters of 
course in the construction of the fairy-programme 
— Heartsease and Primrose are invited to select a 
fitting spot for the holding of the revels, and 
without hesitation declare they know the very 
place required—“ a bank whereon the wild thyme 
grows.” With their yocal description of the 
charms of the spot named the scene concludes. 
We are then conducted to “a glade in Windsor 
Forest,” where groups of fairies are discovered 
seated about mushroom tables, and the company 
sing “ Ye spotted snakes.” The chorus over, a 
company of actors, representing the attendants of 
the banished Duke in “ As You Like It,” enter. 
These, giving “ imagination scope,” suppose them- 
selves under the “melancholy boughs” of the 
forest of Arden, where, to 

* Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time,” 
they rehearse “ the forest hymn to Nature and to 
Liberty, by Shakespeare taught :”’-- 


“* Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he gee 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.”’ 


Afterwards one of the party sings, ‘“ Blow, blow, 
thou wintry wind ;” and the scene ends with the 
fairy-dance from the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Then comes a final tableau, the centre object of 
which is the statue of Shakespeare. Upon the 
whole, the composition does credit to the fancy of 
the author, and forms a most agreeable pidce de 
circonstance. At the Surrey the second ay of 
“ King Henry VI.” is to be produced, for the first 
time since the days of Shakespeare, in its entirety. 





Mk. AND Mrs. HERMANN VEZIN re-appeared on. 
Monday evening in “ Donna Diana,” rte both they 
and Mr. Westland Marston’s extremely elegant 
comedy were most cordially welcomed. On 
Monday evening next Mdlle. Stella Colas will 
perform in “ Romeo and Juliet,” and some little 
time hence—probably at Whitsuntide—will ap 

in a character entirely new to the English stage. 

THE new comedy, in which Mr. Sothern is to 
sustain the of David Garrick for the first 
time at the Haymarket on the 30th of the present 
month, is founded upon a French piece called 
“Sullivan” we believe. It will be played for a 
night or two at Birmingham meanwhile. 

New dramas are in preparation by J. Weilen, 
called *‘ Edda ;” another, without a name, by E. 
Augier ; and, by V. Sardon, “ Les Dégelles.” The 
latter will be produced, exceptionally, at the Dejazet. 

At the entrance of the new foyer in the 
Thédtre Francais have been placed marble statues 
of Rachel and Mars, as the two most eminent 
representatives of tragedy and comedy. 

Tue Municipal Council of Geneva have granted 
the sum of 600,000 francs towards the erection of 
a new theatre. 

A NEw Ruthenian theatre has been inaugurated 
at Lemberg. 
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NOTICE.—THIS DAY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS :— 


A WALK FROM LONDON TO JOHN 
O’GROAT’S. With Notes by the Way, 
mith Photographs. By Elhu Burritt. Post 
Svo., cloth extra, bevelled boards, 12s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 





+ 





NOTICE. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD: a Romance of 
Real Life. Will be found this day at all the 
Inbraries in the United Kingdom. Two Vols., 


post 8vo., 16s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 





NOTICE.—ON THE 25th INSTANT. 

HER MAJESTY S MAILS: being an His- 
torical, Descriptive, and Suggestive Account of 
the British Post Office. By William Lenins. 
Post 8vo., pp. 346, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


* Our English Post Office is a splendid triumph of civilization.’’—Lorp Macau.ay. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 








‘NOTICE.—THIS DAY, 
MAN AND NATURE ; or, Physical Geography 
as modified by Human Action. By George 


P. Marsh, Author of “ Lectures on the English 
Language,” &c. 8vo., cloth, price 14s. 


*.* This work, though different in kind from the Author’s other works, covers a very interesting field of science, 
and exhibits an extensive range of reading and investigation on matters of a practical nature never before brought together 
in the same connection. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, 14, LUDGATE HILL. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


In Three Volumes, post, 


EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverell,” “‘ The Shaving of Shagpat,”’ &c. 





HALL, 


CHAPMAN AND 193, PICCADILLY. 


THE NEW SERIAL TALE, 


ADA’S PUNISHMENT, 


By tHe AvutTHor or “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” “ LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 
WILL BE CoMMENCED IN No. 1997 or THE FAMILY HERALD, 


Published on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 


OR, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, ESQ., 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret aay ie FH vers Family,”’ ‘The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton 
ys C., &C, 

















BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANTAC. 


“ The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is a surprise as 
safely commend ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum’ as a book far above the 


Sverage of its kind. Whe originality, diy, Proissart lik amend 
oO . eo y, dry, -like humour, and versatile genius of $ urage expect 
hereafter something of a more sterling character from the same pen.”’— Times. Pee — 








LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 


No. LXXX. Brus 
the 21st of May. and ADVERTISEMENTS received till 





A New Work by the Author of “The Old 
Forest Ranger.”’ 


MY INDIAN JOURNAL. By 


Cotonet CAMPBELL. Containing Descriptions of all th 

Principal Field Sports of India, with "Fee on the 
Natural History and Habits of the Wild Animals of the 
Country ; a Visit to the Neilgherry Hills and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. One Volume, 8vo., with I[lustra- 
tions. [Early in May, 


DAY DREAMS OF A SCHOOL- 


MASTER. By D’Arcy W. Txrompsox. One Volume, 
feap. 8vo., 5s. (Thiae day, 


HORAE SUBSECIV AK. By Dr. Joun 
Brown. A New Edition. One Volume, fcap. Svo. 
[Nearly ready, 


By the same Author, 


MINCHMOOR AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Rab and his Friends.”’ 6d. each. 

1. MINCHMOOR., (Ready, 

2. THE ENTERKIN. [Nearly ready. 

3. JEEMS THE DOORKEEPER. [Nearly ready, 


FALSE CHRISTS and the TRUE; 


or, the Gospel History maintained in answer to Strauss 
and Rénan. A Sermon preached before the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. By the Rev. Jonn Carrns, 
D.D., Berwick-on-Tweed. Fourth Edition, Is. 


A FEW WORDS ON CLERICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
ag British Review. By Viscount AMBERLEY. §vo., 
8. 6d. 





THE LAST DAY of OUR LORD’S 


PASSION. By the Rev. Winitiam Hanna, LL.D., 
Author of “‘ The Life of Dr. Chalmers.” Tenth Edition, 
One Volume, extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR 


LORD’S RESURRECTION. By the Rev. WiLuiam 
Hanna, LL.D., Author of “The Last Day of our Lord’s 
Passion,”’ One Volume, extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


HOREB and JERUSALEM. By the 


Rev. Greorce Sanpie. One Volume, demy 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


—— 


TIME’S TREASURE; 


Thoughts for Every Day of the Year. Expressed in 
Verse. By Lord Kintocn, Second Edition, 6s. 





or, Devout 


By the same Author, 


THE CIRCLE of CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE: a Handbook of Faith. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE 


REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Setar, M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. One Volume, demy 
Svo., 12s. 


NOTES OF A CRUISE OF H.MLS. 


“FAWN” in the WESTERN PACIFIC in the Year 
1862. By T. H. Hoop. One Volume, demy 8vo,, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 15s, 


LIFE in NORMANDY : Sketches of 


French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural History, and 
Politics, drawn from Nature. By an EnGuisn ResipEnNt. 

ted by J. F. Camppexy, Author of “ Po Tales of 
the West Highlands.” Second Edition. o Volumes, 
8vo., with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 





NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT 


in MORAY: collected from the Journals and Letters of 
the late Cuaries Sr. Jonny, Author of “ Wild Sports of 
the Highlands.” One Volume, crown 8vo., 88, 6d, 





GUDRUN: a Story of the North Sea. 


From the Medisval German. By Emma LETHERBROW 
With Frontispiece by J. Noet Paton, R.S.A. One 
Volume, extra fcap. 8vo., 9s. 


THE HERRING: its Natural History 


d National Importance. By Joun M. Mrrcnet., 
F.RP-S., &c., &c. One Volume, 8vo., with Dlustrations, 


12s. 


The INSANE in PRIVATE DWEL- 


INGS. By Artruvur Mircuect, A.M., M.D., Deputy 
imanieatouet in Lunacy for Scotland. fvo., 4s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


On Monday, April 23, 
Will be published Vol. IV., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
Containing 
KING JOHN, RICHARD II., the Two Parts of HENRYIV., 
and HENRY V. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 
AND 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 


Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. 


* An Edition on a plan which differs altogether from that 
adopted by any—a plan so excellent in itself and so well 
carried out, that we have no hesitation in saying that it is 
likely to be, when completed, the most useful one to the 
scholar and intelligent reader which has yet appeared,”’— 
Atheneum. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES. 





Next Week will be published, price 4s. 6d., 


THE JEST BOOK. 


The Choicest Sayings and Anecdotes, Selected and 
Arranged, 


Br MARK LEMON, 


Editor of Punch. 


Macmr1iian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Next Week will be published, New Edition, with Two 
Illustrations by Noel Paton, 
Uniform with Professor Kingsley’s Novels, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


THE WATER BABIES. 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby, 


By tHe Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Rector of Eversley, and Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 


“We do not remember that any one had before ventured 
on telling the history of a Water Baby. Mr. Kingsley must 
have the credit of having revealed to us a new order of life. 
Neither Undine, nor Lurline, nor the Siren which tempted 
Goethe’s Fisherman, nor the strange beings in the Eastern 
Tale, who walked about at the bottom of the sea, and built 
palaces there, and dwelt in them, are of the same kin as Tom 
and Ellie, Tom and Ellie must rank by themselves.” —Times. 





Macmitutan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





On May Ist will be published, 


THE COMPETITION WALLA. 


By G. O. TREVELYAN. 


Reprinted from MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. With 
. Corrections and Additions. 





' Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, Three Volumes, crown 8vo., 
Sls. 6d., 


LESLEY’S GUARDIANS. 
A NOVEL. 
By CECIL HOME. 





Maéuriia’ & C6., London and Cambridge. 


: 
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VERBOECKHOVEN, ET O88, 
A BRUXELLES, A LEIPZIG, ET A LIVOURNE. 





a, 








LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE, 
13, RUE DE GRAMMONT, A PARIS. 





EDITEURS, 





EN VENTE. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Un beau volume in-8 de 560 pages, sur papier cavalier glacé, 


Prix: 7 fr. 50 c. 





BOTANY. 


1 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY: 


Containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged accord- 
ing to x Natural Orders. By C.C. BABINGTON, M.A. 
F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. 12mo., the Fifth Edition, with many additions 
and corrections, 10s. 6d., cloth, 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


Tilustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described, with an 
Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, by (. PIER- 
PONT JOHNSON. Re-isssue, to which is now added a 
Supplement containing 180 new figures, comprising lately 
discovered Flowering Plants, by JOHN W.SALTER, A.L.S., 
F.G.8.; and the Ferns, Horsetails, and Club Mosses, by 
gy E. SOWERBY. §8vo., with 1780 Coloured Figures, 





3. 
BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. 


Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Botanical Lecturer at Guy’s Hos- 
pital; and ©. PIERPONT JOHNSON. Second Edition, 
containing the principal Poisonous Fungi. Post 8vo., with 
$2 Coloured Plates, 9s, 6d. 


4, 
THE BRITISH FERNS AT ONE VIEW. 


By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. An eight-page 
out-folding sheet, with descriptions of the Orders, Tribes 
and Genera, and a Coloured Figure of a portion of each 
species, 8vo., cloth, 6s, 





ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY. 


Structural, Physiological, and Systematic, With a_ brief 
Outline of the Sroraptical and Geological Distribution of 


Plants. By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S., L.S., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King’s College, London. Illustrated by 
upwards of 500 Woodcuts. Post Svo., 12s. 6d. 
6. 
RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. 
A Familiar Introduction to the Stu Plants. . By Pro- 
fessor HENFREY. With a repteae oodcuts, ond 


Edition, foolscap 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


*,* A List of other Booxs on Borany y be had of the 
Publisher. a 


Joun Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








This day is published, post 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 
a Third Edition o 


EVENING THOUGHTS, 


By a PHYSICIAN. 


**From all we have seen of this work we have reason to 
express a very favourable opinion of it, In these days we 
must look with some degree of anxiety on mapa a 
views of religion; but, in the volume before us, we are appy 
to see that philosophy is made, as it ought to be, the hand- 
maid of theology. ag be ye has happily not reasoned 
himself out of the Christian faith.’’—English Review. 


JouN Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & 00.'s : 
WORKS IN PREPARATION, 


AND JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE, PLAYER and POET. With New Facts and 
Traditions. By 8. W. Fuiuan, Author of ‘The Great 
Highway,” “The Human Mind,” “The Marvels of 
Science,” &c. Second Edition, One Volume, a 7s, 6d, 
Ready. 


SHAKSPEARE WEIGHED IN AN 
EVEN BALANCE. By the Rev. ALFRED PownaALt, 
M.A., Vicar of Trowse, Newton, and Fakenham, late 
Crosse’s Theological Scholar, Cambridge, &c., &c. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


JOHN McDOUALL STUART’S JOURNAL of EX- 
PLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862, 
Edited by Witu1am HarpMman, Fsq.. M.A., F.R.G.S, &c. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and 12 Page 
Engravings on Wood, drawn by Grorcre FRENCH ANGAS, 
from Sketches taken during the Expedition, and accom- 
— by a carefully-prepared Map of the Explorer’s 
ute across the entire Continent. One large Volume, 
8vo. [On May 3rd, 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE’S 


ADMINISTRATION of BRITISH INDIA. By Epwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., University College, Oxford, late Principal, 
Poona College; and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
Vol. II. [In preparation. 


A THEODICY:; or, Vindication of 


the Divine Glory as Manifested in the Constitution and 
Government of the Moral World. By ALBerr TAayLor 
Buiepsoz, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, One Volume, 8vo. [On May 10th. 


VELVET LAWN: A Novel. By 


Cuarves Fewix, Author of “ The Notting Hill Mystery.” 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. [On May lith. 


A PIECE OF BREAD. From the 


French of M. JEAN MACE. By Mrs. ALFrrep Garry, 
Author of “* Parables from Nature,” ** Legendary Tales,’ 
&c. One Volume, feap. 8vo. [Just ready. 


HUNTING TOURS. By “ Cectt.” 


Illustrated by E. Cornet. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Earl of Yarborough. One Volume, post ore 12s. 
Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND, from the Death of Elizabeth to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Geo. G. Perry 7 
Rector of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Vol. III., completing the Work. §8vo., 
2ls. [Ready. 








SERMONS by the late Rev. T. C. 


ERSKINE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Wake- 
field. With a MEMOIR of his LIFE, anda PREFACE, 
by the Bisuor or Brecuin. Small 8vo., a 

Ready. 





London: Saunpers, Oriey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





CGUVRES COMPLETES 
W. SHAK ES PEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT 1N-8, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIECES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND SEPAREMENT; TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES. 
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TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 


AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe ; 
Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on Books and Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 
Art; Literary Intelligence; Lists of all Books published in America; Advertisements, 

&c., &c. 


The Annual Subscription is 10s., payable in advance. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





DR. NEWMAN’S REJOINDER TO MR. KINGSLEY. 
Part I. “ Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation,”’ price lIs., 


APOLOGIA PRO VITASUA: being 


a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ What, then, does Dr. 
Newman mean ?” y JoHN Henry Newman, D.D. 

*,* To be continued Weekly. Parr II., ‘‘ True Mode of 
Meeting Mr. Kingsley,” on April 28; III. and IV., “ History 
of my Religious Opinions,’ May 5 and 12; and Parr V., 
* Answer in Detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Accusations,’ on 
May 19. 

London : Lonaman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE CODE OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAW. 
Now ready, in 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE LAWS of MARRIAGE, and 


the LAWS of DIVORCE, of ENGLAND, as established 
by Statute and Common Law. Arranged in the form of a 
Code, for Popular use. By ALFRED WappiILove, D.C.L. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





PROJECTION AND DRAWING IN GLEIG’S SCHOOL 
SERIES. 
Tn 18mo., with numerous Diagrams, price Is., 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ON ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION and ISOME- 
TRICAL DRAWING. Designed for Schools, Members 
of Science Classes, Mechanics’ Institutions, and to meet 
the wants of the Engineer, the Architect, the Builder, 
and of all engaged in the Arts of Industry; forming an 
Easy and _ Practical Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
metrical Drawing. (Forming part of the new School 
Series edited by the Rev. G. R. Guete, M.A., Chaplain- 
General to H.M. Forces.) By W.S. Binns, M.C.P. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, Merc#ants, Lonpon: Being an Illustration of 
Bookkeeping by Single Entry from Every-day Business 
Life. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. By Nicnonas Dickson. 

*,* This work is designed—not to teach a system of Book- 
keeping in Schools, for that is all nonsense—but to prepare 
boysand young men for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands a simple outline of how money received or paid 
away is entered in the Cash Book; how sales are recorded in 
the Day Book; how purchases are treated in the Invoice 
Book ; and how a Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
Profit or Loss on business transactions. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Early in May, with a Portrait, 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE: 


containing an Account of his Labours in connexion with 
Public and Philanthropic Movements for nearly Forty 
Years. By Rev. Henry Ricwarp. 

*,* The work will include Letters from many distinguished 
persons with whom Mr. Sturge was in correspondence, such 
as Lord Brougham, Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, 
| A amen Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier, the American 

‘oet, &c. 

London: S. W. Partrriper, 9, Paternoster Row; A. W. 

Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





NEW AND LAST WORK OF THE LATE 
G. P. R. JAMES. 


On Monday, April 25th, in Two Volumes, 
BERNARD MARSH. A Novel. By the 


late G. P. R. James, Author of “ Richelieu,” &c. 
RicHarp Bent.ey, New Burlington Street. 








Now ready, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE DANES SKETCHED BY THEM- 


SELVES. A Series of ay ag Tales by the best Danish 
Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busnpy. 


Ric#arp Bent.iey, New Burlington Street. 





In post 8vo., 108. 6d., 


IN SPAIN. A Narrative of Travel in 


1868. By Hans Curisti1an Anpersen, Author of “The 
Improvisatore.”’ 
Ricwarp Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR THE MILLION. 


109rx THOUSAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





MR. WILLIAM TEGG’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS 
in various Departments of Literature, with a List of Popular 
Engravings, sent free by Post. 

Address: Prancras Lane, Cheapside, London. 





12mo., cloth, price 9d., 


The New London Spelling Book. 


By Cuarues Vyse. A New.Edition, thoroughly revised, 
corrected, and modernized, and considerably enlarged. 


London: WILLIAM TGa, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





122, Fteet Street, Lonpon, 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE:—BARBARA HOME, 
The New Novel, in Three Volumes. 
By MARGARET BLOUNT. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 





This day is published, 2 vols., 8vo., with an Original Map, 
price 32s., 
MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 
By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
[ Ready. 
“Tt appears superfluous to bespeak attention for such a 
work. The name of Michel Chevalier, and the title of the 
book, would alone secure for it a cordial reception and a 
careful reading.”’—Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BENNETT. 


STELLA. 


By the Author of “‘ THe Corrace GIRL.” 
3 vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d. [Ready. 
** A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”—Morning 
Star, March 28, 1864, 


SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. 
$ vols., post 8vo. [Ready. 


“ The plot is clever, original, and bold, and the style clear, 
pleasant, incisive, and perfectly free from affectation,’”’— 
Morning Post, March 26, 1864. 

“This novel, when once begun, will be laid down by none 
till the last page is reached.”’—Atheneum, March 19, 1864. 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. (Ready. 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 


MADELEINE GRAHAM: 


A Novel of Life and Manners. 


By the Author of “‘ Wurrerriars,” “Tue Ciry BANKER,” 
*Czsar Borera,” &c, 


8 vols., post 8vo., 3ls. 6d. [Ready. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
By THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 


2 vols., 8vo., 32s. ay day. 

** No book we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid an idea of America and American life. Asa descrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 
best we have seen.’’—Saturday Review, April 2, 1864. 


London: Joun Maxwetu & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL: 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


demand tke Bobet Sates fo, 2 Weak Pabcann oa 
eman é Uni tates for a cation, 
interests of American life and letters. 


at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its in the 
national in its character, which shal] be devoted to the real 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 


TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVER- 


TISER. (Published annually in May.) Printed for the 

convenience of those who are aeatrows Xe co 

information to_ Travellers, and inserted in MuRRAY’s 

FoREIGN AND EnGLish Hanppooxs issued during the 
n. 

This medium of Advertising presents unusual ad 
to Insurance Offices, 8 i ilway, and othr Patlie 
Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths and Mineral 
Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling them 
to bring under the immediate notice of the great mass of 
Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe and other parts 
of the world every Season, in the most direct way, the various 
merits of their ways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, 
Articles of Merchandise, Works of Art, and such other 
information as they may desire to make known; while, in- 
stead of being limited to the casual ponies of a Daily. 
Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it has the additional merit o 
being displayed in a work of permanent interest and perpetual 
reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, pre- 
ference is given to those which are more ediately 
addressed to Tourists. 

Advertisements for insertion ag: | the Season 1864, must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 2nd of May, accom- 
panied by a remittance. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


Now ready, Szconp Eprrion, Portraits, Four Volumes, 
post 8vo., 42s., 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers, 
By Earu STANHOPE. 


WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


Peace oF UTrRecHT TO THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 
1718—83. Library Edition, Seven Volumes, 8vo., 98s. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORY 
pf BRGLAN D, 1713--83. Seven Volumes, post 8vo., 5s, 


SPAIN UNDER CHARLES the SECOND. 


Post 8vo., 68. 6d. 


LIFE of BELISARIUS. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
LIFE of CONDE. Post 8yo., 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, From 


1Ts ORIGIN TILL THE PEACE OF 1783. Post 8vo., 38. 6d, 


‘FORTY-FIVE ;” A NARRATIVE OF THE 


REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. Post 8vo., 3s. 


HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, 


Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. Post 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S DISCOURSES. 








This day, 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


THE WORD OF GOD AND THE 
GROUND OF FAITH. Part II. Five Discourses. 
With a Preface. By ArncHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Bishop 
of London, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE TRIBES OF THE SYRIAN DESERTS. 





Now ready, post 8vo., 10s, 6d., 


RAMBLES IN THE SYRIAN 


« DESERTS, and among the TURKOMANS and 
BEDAWEENS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Lately published, in small 8vo., price 3s., 


PLAIN THOUGHTS on IMPOR- 


TANT CHURCH SUBJECTS. By the Ven, R.C. Coxe, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. 
**A very clear and forcibly written little book.”—Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Journal, 
** Clear and sensible.’’—English Churchman. 
** Possessing a very seasonable interest.”—Church Review. 
* Intelligible to all readers of ordinary attainmen and 
will satisfy the taste of the most discriminating.’’—Church 
and State Review. 
Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 


REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS ON THE PSALMS. 
Lately published, in small 8vo., Volume I., price 7s. 6d., 


The PSALMS INTERPRETED of 


CHRIST; a Devotional Commen , the Rev. 
Isaac Wiiuiams, B.D., late mmc inlty College, 


Oxford. 
¥ Rrvrxerors, London and Oxford. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 


A LETTER to every one who will 
know his Bible, and especially to those entering God’s 
Ministry. By a B.A., Oxon. 

Rrvincrons, London and Oxford. 








This day is published, 
Turrp Eprtion, Revised, with New Preface, Notes, &., 
One Volume, 8vo., upwards of 600 pp., price 15s., 


THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE, ITS NATURE AND PROOF. Eight 
Sa preached before the University of Dablin, 
By Witiua™ Lee, D.D., eacon of Dublin ; some- 
time Fellow_of Min Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity in the U a o and 
Examining Chaplain to His Grace Arch of 


Dublin 


London : yj, codes, Hines, & 06518, Sind High Btrect, 
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Now READY, CROWN 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


POST TENEBRAS LUX; 


oR, 


THE GOSPEL MESSAGE TO HIM WHO DESIRES TO 
BELIEVE. 


By tHe Rey. G. D. SNOW. 
WITH AN INTRODYCTION, 


By tHe Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Marylebone. 


“A very remarkable essay. . . . It is not easy, we think, to 
speak too highly of the depth, clearness, brevity, and force, 
with which the writer disposes of the excuses invented by the 
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ARTS, de Dessin, de Peinture, &c. 


ATALOGUES DES LIVRES DE L’ART 
MILITAIRE, de Tactique, de Fortification, &¢., &c. 





L OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 





Dutav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 


N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
. most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, constantly on hand, at 


Wutuiam Awan & Co.’s, Importers of Foreign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, EC. 








IGHT THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 
FRENCH BOOKS, in every class of Literature (the 
stock of an eminent Foreign Pub r), at extrao: 
reduced prices, including 3900 vo y Balzac, q 
V. Hugo, Sand, and others, reduced from 3s. to 8d. per 
volume,—W. JEFFS, Burlington Arcade. Catalogue two 
stamps, 


L HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William 
¢ §St., Strand, French Publishers and Foreign Importers. 
Dictionaries and Grammars in all Languages. 
Illustrated Works by the most Eminent French and German 
Artists: Doré, Kaulbach, Richter, Retzoch. 
Kaulbach’s Characters of Goethe’s Works, 18 beautiful pho- 
, executed by Albert in Munich, in a neat case, 18s. 
oa weemeh books not in stock, may be-procured within a 
German, Italian, i ithin the shortest 
oan, allan and Spanish books within t ortes 


Catalogues on application, gratis. 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 








utmost given for them in , thereby sa the 
poeta Aapalet PE sad danies ee: 


, nS. BB. OS 
books, Apply to T. 70, Newgate — 








Sales by Auction, 





Most INTERESTING COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES AND 
Works or ART. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 18 
(late Were Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, the 
2nd of MAY, 1864, at One o’clock precisely, a Valuable and 
an Interesting Collection of ANTIQUITIES and Works OF ART, 
the Property of a well-known Collector, residing in the North 
of Eng ned : consisting of Roman Bronzes and Pottery, 
Early Ecclesiastical Utensils, Enamels of the 12th and 13th 
Centuries, Limoges Enamels of the 16th Century, Italian 
Majolica, Delft, and Early English Stoneware, &c., &c. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 


FREEHOLD EstTaTE. Essex. 


R. ALEX. KIRKLAND is instructed 


to sell, by Private Contract, the ESTATE OF 
GLAZENWOOD, consisting of about 50 acres of rich agri- 
cultural land, well timbered, lying within a ring fence, and 
situate about 24 MiLes from the BRAINTREE and Five MILes 
from the WirHam Rariiway Stations. The MANsION con- 
tains large entrance hall, four reception rooms, eleven bed- 
rooms, kitchens, with complete accommodation for servants. 
The OvTBUILDINGS, newly erected, comprise double coach- 
house, stabling, consisting of four loose boxes and six stalls; 
harness room, hay loft, &c. On the estate are a GARDENER’S 
Hovsse and Farm Orrices, and at the entrance is a well-built 
Lopce. Five acres of the land are planted with beautiful 
American shrubs, and the avenue to the mansion is thickly 
lanted on both sides with trees and shrubs of fine growth. 
The estate can be let with immediate possession, but if sold 
a considerable amount of the purchase money can (if wished 
remain on mortgage. Apply to Mr. ALEex. KiRKLAND, Lan 
and Estate Agent, 3, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 











To TAVERNKEEPERS.—GooD FREEHOLD INVESTMENT. 
** PoULTERER’s Arms” TAVERN. 


ME: ALEX. KIRKLAND is instructed to 


SELL by Auction, at the Mart, op Wednesday, May 
4th, at Twelve for One o'clock, THE OLD-ESTABLISHED TAVERN, 
“THE PouLTERER’S ARMS,” SITUATE IN FREEMAN’S CouRT, 
oppos!ItE Bow LANE, CHEAPSIDE. The house contains large 
cellars, bar, tap, dining and smoking rooms, kitchen, pantry, 
and nine bedrooms. There is an entrance at the back from 
Trump Street. Lease expires March 25th, 1870. Particulars 
and conditions of sale to be had of Messrs. James and Curtis, 
Solicitors, 23, Ely Place, Holborn Hill; at the Marr: and at 
the Orricres OF THE AUCTIONEER, 3, Carey Street, Lincoln’s 


Inn, W.C. 


ILLE DE GAND.—GRANDE VENTE DE 


Livres Rares eT Pri'cievx, Le lundi 23 mai et 6 jours 
suivants, 49h. 4 du matin et 2h. 4 derelevée, sera expos¢e en 
vente publique sous la direction du libraire 


F. HEUSSNER, DE BRUXELLES, 


La Bette Cotiection pE LIVRES RARES ET PRE- 
CIEUX formant LA BIBLIOTHF QUE DE FEU M. Cu. PETIERs, 
chevalier de l’ordre du Lion des Pays-Bas, auteur de 
l’ouvrage: ANNALES DES ELZEVIER, membre de plusieurs 
soci¢tés de bibliophiles.—La COLLECTION DES EDITIONS ELZE- 
VIRIENNES, se trouvant dans cette bibliothéque, est presque 
compléte. Tous les volumes sont d’une condition si parfaite 
et en si riches relieures des premiers artistes relieurs de 
Paris, que nous doutons qu’il en existe une plus belle réunion 
en Europe. Nous citons notamment le Mo.irre Des ELze- 
VIER, 1674, 5 volumes, NON ROGNIs, le SEUL COoNNU dans cet 
état. Ils’y trouve en outre UN MAGNIFIQUE MANUSCRIT AVEC 
MINIATURES DE ANTHOINE DE BouRGOGNE, un manuscrit du 
célébre calligraphe JARRY, presque tous les classiques francais 

ar leurs plus belles éditions, la plupart en grand papier et 
illustrés par des suites de portraits et de vignettes, reliés par 
Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, Niédrée, Bauzonnet, Duru, 
Capé, etc.—La vente se feraa ia maison mortuaire, RUE DU 
CHEMIN DE FER, 6,4 GAND. _ 

Le catalogue se distribue a Bruxelles, chez F. Heussner 
(directeur de la vente), 16, place Sainte-Gudule; a Paris, chez 
MM. A. d, Potier, Porquet, Techener, E. Tross, 
Tilliard, Durand jeune, Miard, Borrani, libraires ; 4 Londres, 
chez MM, Triibner et Cie, D. Nutt, Dulau & Cie. 











BoTanicaL LIBRARY AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


IBRAIRIE DE AD. LABITTE, 5, Quarts 
Mavagquvais, & Paris :—CATALOGUE des Livres com- 
sant la BIsLiorH?QvE DE FEU M. J. Gay, botaniste, et de 
ttres Autographes, La vente aura lieu du lundi 16 Mai au 
samedi 21 Mai 1864. 








‘ THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 
ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 


LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
m interesting Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr. Thackeray—The pa of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and Edward Tyrrell, Esq., City Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. Also a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
graph Letters. (Gratis.) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &. WALLER’S 


NEW CATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, gratis, 
58, Fleet Sores E.C., containing interesting original speci- 
mens of the ollowing distinguished men : — Blackstone— 
Brissot—Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Deveréux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 
—Lemartine—Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart—Murphy (A.)—Pitt (W.)—Percival (S.)—Robes- 
erre—Rogers—Sir W. Scott—Stanislaus, King of Poland— 
alleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., &c. All marked at 
very moderate prices. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


¢ in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, English and Foreign. Books of 


| any description bought by J. Wesre.t, for immediate cash. 
549, New Oxford Street ythiree doors east of Tottenham Court 


oad, London, 





D. DICKINSON has just issued a 


R CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOL 

and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which cu we one A 
receipt of one Pos Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of al! 
sorts Purchased for \ 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AT 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON and of 
the past twenty years are in circulation at Mudie’s Library. 


FRESH COPIES continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
New Works as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per 
Annum, and upwards, according to the number of volumes 
required. 

PROSPECTUSES on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp Munir, New Oxford Stgeet, London. 

City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester ; Temple 
Street, Birmingham, 





24, CockspuR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT’S 


LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF BOOKS withdrawn from 
Circulation :—Her Majesty’s Servants, 82s., 18s.; Caxtoniana, 
2 vols., 21s., 10s. 6d.; Court and Society, by the Duke of Man- 
chester, 2 vols., 32s., 16s.; Speke’s Nile, 2ls., 12s.: Miss 
Young’s Christian Names, 2 vols., 21s., 12s.; Kirk’s Charles 
the Bold, 2 vols., 30s., 16s.; Savage Life in Africa, 21s., 13s.; 
Queens of Song, 2 vols., $2s., 18s. ; Blake’s Life by Gilchrist, 
2 vols., 32s., 19s.; Theodore ‘Parker’s Life, 2 vols., 30s., 17s.; 
Froude’s England, vols. 7 and 8, 28s., 18s. 6d.; John March- 
mont’s Legacy, 3 vols., 3ls. 6d., 8s.; Wait for the End, 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. ; 10s. 6d. 





IBLIOTHEGA SINICA: Catalogue of 

a Collection of valuable and scarce CHINESE Books, prin- 

ted and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 

Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 

French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 

Language, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 

by KarL THEopor VoELCKER, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
Roémerberg, No. 3. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
pan | offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application, 





R. ESKELI’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 





Al 7 
YEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Srreet, Oxrorp STREET, and 448, SrraNpD (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced, 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Nets, 5, 7. 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.”’ 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name. 








“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.” 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—‘' I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,”—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
121bs. at 1s. 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3L)bs., at 1s. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Ecclezton Street, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 


Established 1828, 





P)RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 


WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 


WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 

roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 

raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included,. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuar.tes Cuvurcn, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 


phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, ofan to life and property great protection t 
accidental fires. 


Wuairecuapet Roap, Lonpoy, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark— Aw Ark, 

















THE READER. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S. 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every varicty of style 
and finish. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. i 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. ‘ ; 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 408., 638., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment, 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns, ; 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. . 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 

Utensils, 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANBE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. Worrh THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
$level tables & seats Lor 24 for treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 
As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depdét, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; S. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,* Tue Crercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CrrcuLAR, With Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 


A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 
CARY, 181, Stranp, Lonpon, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, with one-inch, balf-inch, and quarter-inch excellent 
Achromatic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4, 4s. 
to £6. 6s. 
Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for 
Tourists, &c., from 28s. 


Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and 
OPERA GLASSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, 
Meteorological Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the 
Admiralty; Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield ; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s 
Hospital; East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


EsTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 





gece ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen 

hn its optical and mechanical arrangements.”—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

_* The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, ano BEOK, 31, Coryurt1, E.C. 





QGHAKESPEARE IN HIS GARDEN. 


PIESSE and LUBIN have DISTILLED SEVERAL 
FLOWERS, which, on account of their fragrance, are often 
alluded to by Shakespeare. The great Bard’s love of flowers 
and their perfumery will be seen by the following quotation :— 

** Were not summer’s distillations left 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 

Beauty’s effect of beauty were bereft 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was, 

But flowers distilled, though they with winter meet, 
Lose but their show, their substance still lives sweet.” 


HITE ROSE.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


** Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be potames. 
8. 








JGLANTINE. — PIESSE and LUBIN. 


** Quite over canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk rose and eglantine.’’ 2s. 6d. 
NODDING VIOLET. — PIESSE and 
LUBIN. 


“ The forward violet thus did I chide, 
Sweet thief, whence didst thousteal thy sweets that smell, 











If not from my love’s breath ?”’ 2s. 6d. 
\ USK. — PIESSE and LUBIN. 
** Smelling so sweetly—all musk.”’ 2s. 6d 








MBERGRIS. — PIESSE and LUBIN. 


** Gloves as sweet as rose and amber, 





LUBIN. 
** Lear—Give the word, 
Edgar—Sweet Marjoram. 
Lear—Pass.”’ 


f USIC AND ODOUR.—PIESSE 
LUBIN. 
“That strainagain ..... 
It came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 


2s. 6d. 
and 





Complete, £3. 3s. each, 


USK ROSE.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


** The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live.” 2s. 6d. 


JJOSEMARY.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


** There’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance,”’ 

The specialty in ‘“ Hungary Water” is the Rose- 
___ marinus, DT a So-<  Ae e 2s. 
FLOWER OF AVON.—PIESSE and 

LUBIN. 
** Verona’s summer hath not such a flower.” 
**Romeo and Juliet,’’ Act 1, Scene 3. 


Especially made for the Mayoress of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Mrs. Flower. 7 


8. 
ICTORIA REGIA.—PIESSE and 
LUBIN. 
** Most excellent and accomplished lady, 
The heavens rain odours on you.” 














5s. 





QPRING TIME FLOWERS. — PIESSE 
and LUBIN. 


_“Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” _ 2s. 6d, 
Be JATH PASTILS.—PIESSE and 
LUBIN. ; 
** With her breath she did perfume the air : 
_ A mellifluous breath as I am a true knight.” _ 2s, 





(3 IVET. — PIESSE and LUBIN. 
“Give me an ounce of civet, 

____+ _____Tosweeten myimagination.” ss 8. 6d. 

PEeeN CET BOX.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 
*“-'Twixt his finger and his thumb he held 


A pouncet box, which ever and anon 


He gave his nose.” £2. 2s. each. 


AY BLOSSOMS.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


“He smells April and May.” 2s. 6d. 


SMELLING SALTS. — PIESSE and 
LUBIN. 

**A good nose is requisite also, to smell out work for the 
other senses.” 3s. 6d. Cut. 


ACHETS. —PIESSE and LUBIN. 


** A strange invisible perfume hits the sense.” Is. 6d. 


QCENTED LETTER PAPER.—PIESSE 
and LUBIN. 
Peau d’Espagne, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite. 
* Take your papers to, 
And let me have them very well perfum’d, 
For she is sweeter than perfume itself 
To whom they go.” 4s. 


























(jHAPLET OF FLOWERS. — PIESSE 


and LUBIN. 
** An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds.” 2s. 6d. 





(GLOVE SACHET.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


* These gloves the Count sent me, they are an 
excelent perfume.”’ 83ls. and 42s. 





OVE-IN-IDLENESS.—PIESSE and 


LUBIN. 











“ Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western flower,— 

Before, milk white ; now purple with love’s wound,— 
And maidens call it Love-in-Idleness.”’ 2s. 








EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT | 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier | 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her ey x! the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. | 


Great Centrat Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpoyn, | 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— | 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have beenappointed | 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WAaLes. This 
Starch is used in rae Roya LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 








Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 








IX CENSE.—PIESSE and LUBIN. | 
**Burn sweet wood, and make the lodgings sweet.”’ 
4s. per yard. | 

J lea LABORATORY. — PIESSE and 
LUBIN. 


** Have we not been 
Thy pupillong? Hast thou not learn’d us how 
To make perfumes? Distill ? 
That our great Prince himself doth woo us oft 
For our enflowerments.”’ 





QHAKESPEARE IN HIS GARDEN. | 


delicious MODERN 
“SWEET WILLIAM” have prepared those above named by 





PIESSE and LUBIN have the most RARE ANTIQUE and 
PERFUMES, and to commemorate 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 
2, NEW BOND STREET, 
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BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recoamend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homcopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or noouus 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so eakiely manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic ape was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition and so refined by the ect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


EPPs's COCOA is distinguished as an 


invigorating and grateful breakfast bey e possessing 
a most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, \'Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—‘* Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles ; ri ey necessary 20 
the growth and sustenance of the | y,’ Again—As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled_up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured’in tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and 1b. packets, 
labelled, and sold at Is. 6d. per Ib., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 








CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. . : 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned pen using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the origi and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Coneumesion, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cromnge Spasm, eumatism, &c., and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 

J.T. DAVENPORT, 
88, Great RussELL Street, BLoomspury, Lonpoy, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 

to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

“in ovary seenee ual to Price’s.”” Most medical men pre- 

scribe ““ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

peewee, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

lycerine in 1lb., 8 oz., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 


Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 








BEDROOM CANDLES. 
RICE’S CANDLES wuHicH WILL NoT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED, Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, 1s. and 3s, each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, 8. 12, CoamBer CANDLES, sold in boxes, 2s. 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

SHERWOOD Economic Bep Liauts, in packets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found animprovement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpeciaL CANDLEsTIckKs to fit thin Candles, ls. and 2s. 6d. 
i ee Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each, 


* Price’s Parent CANDLE Company,” Limitrep, London, 


(\ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdém. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
my ne obtained their ‘celebrated United’ Service Soap 

ablets. 








)IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


VICE SOAP TABLETS, 44. and 64d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but th 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,’’ and see that the name 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained eir Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candles. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastie 
institutions, and the public quenaly. that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions w 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
defy competition. 

h pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. __ 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens 
which are papoielly adapted to their use, being of nt 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 








schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoperaTtor Lamp~ -2 Bronze, Ormolu, i 
and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 








(\SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 


| Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 


£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 
All Articles marked in yen . 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable 
presents. Mess, Export, and F ing Orders pro 
executed. 

LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srresr W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Mayvracrory and Saow Rooms, Broap 
TREET. 


Established 1807, 
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Just published. 


Shakespeare, hisBirthplace, Home, 


and GRAVE; a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, By the 
Rev. J. M. Jepuson, B.A., F.S.A. With 15 Photographic 
Illustrations by Ernest Epwaxps, B.A. Small 4to., cloth 
gilt, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 

“A very charming book; written in the spirit of a true 
Shakespearian. The photographic pictures are exquisite 
specimens of the art.”—London Review. 

“The writer of this work has bestowed upon it an amount 
of literary ability and careful research, which give to it a far 
higher value than merely to suit the temporary occasion. 
Some things are here given that will be new to the public 
respecting Shakespeare’s earlier and later years.’’— Observer. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Photo- 


GRAPHIC Fac-simile of the First Printed Edition of 1609. 
From the copy in the Library of Bridgewater House, by per- 
mission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 10s, 6d, 


Reeve & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price 20s., cloth, 


The Reference Shakspere; with 


11,600 References. By Joun B. Marsu. 
Manchester: Jonn Heywoop. London: Simpxin & Co, 





Just published, 26th Edition, bringing the work down to the 
“* Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” Fcap., cloth, 


gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.), 


Events to be Remembered in the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND: a Series of interesting Narratives 
from Contempo: Chronicles or Modern Historians of the 
most Remarkable Occurrences of each Reign. By CHARLES 
Se.tsy. With Nine Illustrations by Ape. 

N.B.—A School Edition, without the Illustrations, price 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY GIFT BOOK. 


Now ready, new edition, in elegant cloth binding, fcap., 
gilt edges, price 6s. (postage 4d.), 


The Philosophy of William Shake- 


SPEARE, delineated in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages 
selected from his Plays, with Index and References. By the 
Editors of “‘ Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.” 


London: Lockxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





In a few days, price 15s., 


Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. Edited 
by F. A. Leo. With Fac-simile of the Tragedy of ‘‘ Corio- 
lanus,”” from the Folio of 1628, photo-lithographed; and 
Extracts from North’s Plutarch. 

J. Russe.y Smita, 36, Soho Square, London. 





ON SHAKESPEARE’S NATAL DAY, 
Price 6d., 


Shakespeariana: a Catalogue of 


600 Volumes, illustrating Shakespeare’s Life and Writings, 
on Sale, being the largest and most curious collection ever 


offered to the public. 


Shakespeariana: Notices illustra- 


tive of the Drama and other Popular Amusements, chiefly in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries, extracted from the Chamber- 
lains’ Accounts, and other MSS. of the Borough of Leicester ; 


with an Introduction and Notes, by Witu1am KELLy. 
[In the press. 


J. Russet Sirsa, 36, Soho Square, London. 





Published this day, fcap. 8vo:, cloth, 3s., 


Legendary Tales of the Ancient 


BRITONS, rehearsed from the Early Chronicles, By Lovisa 
L. J. MEeNzIgs. 

Contents :—1. Esyllt and Sabrina.—2. Lear and his Three 
Daughters.—3. Cynedda and Morgan.—4, The Brothers Beli 
and Bran.—5. Elidure the Compassionate.—6. Alban of 
Verulam.—7. Vortigern.—8. Cadwallon and the Final Struggle 
of the Britons. 

London: J. Russe.. Surrn, 36, Soho Square. 


S. O. 





Shakespeare Memorial. 


BEeETon. ls. 6d. 


Notice. — Beeton’s Shakespeare 


MEMORIAL.—It was originally intended that this 
Memorial of Shakespeare should consist of thirty-two large 
folio pages, and be published at One Shilling. e Wor 

however, grew under the hands of those engaged upon it, and 
it was found that less than forty-eight 8 would 3 not con- 
tain the matter and vings, and that it was impossible to 


reduce the price below hteenpence.—S. O. BEETON., 
s 


Notice to the Trade and the 


PUBLIC.—MR. 8S. 0. BEETON will SEND PROSPEC- 
TUSES and SPECIMEN NUMBERS, post free, to 
address, on application at his Publishing Office, 248, St 
London, W.C, 


Shakespeariana :— A Catalogue 


OF BOOKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKS AND LIFE. Post free for Four Stamps. 


F. 8. Extis, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 














Just published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 


SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 


By F. B. CALVERT, A.M. 


“Our author burns with a generous fire, and his lines 
sweep on with all the easy flow and harmony of Pope 
himself.’”’"—Sunday Times. 

- Wii1iiam Exern and Son, 13, North St. Andrew Street, 


SHAKESPEARE: 
THE ALL-IMPORTANT EDITION OF 1623. 





Now ready, PART II. of the REPRINT of the above-named Book, 
CONTAINING 
THE HISTORIES, 
Price 10s. 6d., in an appropriate Binding. 


Also, PART I., containing THE COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d. 
*,* Part III. (completing the Work), containing THE TRAGEDIES, will be ready shortly. 





LONDON: L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now reEapy, in One convenient small 4to. Volume, cloth, gilt edges, 


A REPRODUCTION, BY PHOTOGRAPHY, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, 


CONSISTING OF 98 PHOTOGRAPHS, 


FROM PICTURES BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH HISTORICAL PAINTERS, 


AND TEXT DESCRIPTIVE OF EACH SCENE. 


The resources of Modern Art are rapidly being applied to the illustrations of Books. _Among the most important is a 
reduction, by Photography, of BoypeLu’s celebrated SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, published in 1804-5 at Sixty Guineas. The 
favoured few who may fortunately possess the original work will, no doubt, have a lively recollection of its beauties, but also 

robably of its inconvenient size and unmanageable dimensions. The reduction of size now = the display of all the 
uties of the original in minute distinctness—renders the book a charming ornament to the Drawing-room Table—and 
forms & most appropriate, as well as elegant, memento of the TeRcENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE Port’s Birtu. 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS, IN CLOTH, 
A few Copies, bound in Silk or Velvet, in preparation. 








LONDON: L. BOOTH, 3807, REGENT STREET, W.; 
anp §. AYLING, 493, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





Weekly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly Parts, price Fivepence and Sixpence; 
Quarterly Sections, price 1s. 3d.; Printed on Fine Toned Paper, 


CASSELLS ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Notes, by CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. C. SELOUS. 








Number I. appeared on Jan. 29th: Price One Penny, including a separate PrREsENTATION PLarE. 
Part I. appeared on Feb. 27th: Price Sixpence, including a separate PRESENTATION PLATE.* . 


Section I. (containing “THE TEMPEST” and the “TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA”’ 
complete, and Act I. of “THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR”) ready April 29: Price (including 
the PRESENTATION Prats) 1s. 3d. ‘ 





“We cannot help thinking that the truest monument to the memory of Shakespeare—the most worthy of himself, 
and the most valuable to the world at large—will be found in the increasing opportunity for obtaining a knowledge of 
his works. Here is a publication by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, at a cost which affords meee 9 | to the 
million for making acquaintance with the poet and philosopher of all time, in a form combining excellence of type and 
paper, along with a liberal supply of pictorial illustrations; and, in addition to these good qualbies, accompani by a 
series of notes, remarkable for intelligence and good taste. There can be little doubt that this edition will soon be 
found in the cottage of the artizan and on the table of the student. It may be as well to call attention to the fact that 
the notes are by Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, whose devotion to Shakespeare has so long been acknowledged as a 


sincerity.’”’—Manchester Examiner. 





* In Commemoration of the First Issue of this National Work, a PRESENTATION PLATE, 
consisting of an exquisitely rendered Portrait of SHAKESPEARE, surrounded by Scenes iJlustrative 
of his Life, is GIVEN AWAY with No. 1 and Part I. 


/ 





LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, anp GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, E.C, 


+ 


Shortly, the FIRST VOLUME (382 pp. 8vo.) of 


OUR GREAT WRITEBS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal Works. 
By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM, 


"*“THE SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE OCCUPY 124 PAGES. 








ST. PETERSBURG: A. MUNX, 14, NEVSKY PROSPECT. 





Edinburgh; Hamitton, Apams, & Co., London. 
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